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From The Athenzeum. 

The Autograph Miscellany : consisting of Sixty 
Examples in Fac-simile of Autograph Letters 
of Eminent Persons ; together with Interest- 
ing and Historical Documents selected from 
the British Museum and other Collections 
Public and Private, with Letter-press Des- 
criptions. Netherclift & Durlacher. 


Tue “ Autograph Miscellany ” is nota history 
of autographs—not a collection of anecdotes, 
—not a record of prices: it ismerely a book 
of specimens. In what we have to say on the 
subject of Autographs, it will not form our 
text, so much as our point of departure. 

Hobbies are the natural growth of pote 
intelligence. Given the taste for intellectual 
gymnastics, and a certain number of men, by 
an almost necessary law, will mount to their 
rocking horses. The hobby may be a very 
wooden horse, and the exertion used may 
lead to nothing; but the excitement is plea- 
sant, without being sinful: and as the world 
goes, it is something to achieve a little inno- 
cent delight. We would not press very hea- 
vily on the r autograph collector, even 
when his passion for acquisition takes its most 
selfish form ;—when it is wisely directed, we 
are only too glad to receive the fruits of its 
conservative activity. The story of what 
History owes to the autograph collector would 
make a very pretty book. 

Such a glance at the subject as may serve 
to indicate its interest need not lead us into 
any very deep antiquarian researches. Shas- 
sek, in his “ Diary of ‘the Mission of Leo Ba- 
ton de Rosmital and Blatna, Ambassador 
from Bohemia to the Court of Edward the 
Fourth, in 1466,” (to which Mission he was 
attached as secretary,) mentions that the dip- 
lomatist, after dining with the Knights of the 
Garter at Windsor, was requested to write his 
autograph in their Mess Book; a feat which 
he accomplished with such dubious success 
that when he had departed an application was 
sent after him to — ee pe it. tage 
er this specimen of medieval aut hy still 
exists = the archives of the ja = — 
not inquire ; but there is one of nearly the 
same period (we speak, of course, of auto- 
ay written merely as autographs) extant 
in the British Museum, to which our readers 


would probably attach even higher interest.| Am 


It is a small scrap of vellum inscribed with 
two autograph mottoes, the one written and 
signed by Richard Duke of Gloucester, afte:- 





that Duke of Buckingham, the curt order for 
whose decapitation is sufficiently familiar to 
the patrons of the Drama :-—“ Loyauié me lie,” 
—lie, indeed !—*“ Richard Gloucester ;” “ So- 
vente mesovene—Harre Bokyngham ;” and un- 
derneath — strange combination to point a 
moral—may still be seen the large sprawling 
boyish sign-manual— “ R. Edwardus Quintus” 
—of the ill-fated child for whom the above 
autographs of his faithful subjects were proba- 
bly written. 

The earliest evidence of the existence of a 
practice of a of autographs 
1s to be found, probably, in the “ Albums” or 
“ Alba Amicorum,” as they were called, which 
in the following century the savans of Germa- 
ny fell into the practice of keeping, to receive 
contributions from their literary friends, and 
to which more than one aut h collector 
of the present day is indebted for his specimen 
of the handwriting of Bucer or Melancthon, 
Bullinger or Luther. From an evidence of 
the esprit du corps of the wise, the practice of 
keeping Albums became the amusement of 
the great, and finally the fashion of the fool- 
ish,—when satire took it in hand—and in its 
then shape it would seem to have ceased. 
Izaak Walton, in his “ Life of Sir Henry Wot- 
ton,” mentions an amusing scrape in which 
that courtier was unlucky enough to involve 
himself, arising out of this practice, and which 
we note as_a warning to unwary contributors 
of Album aphorisms. On his first going as 
Ambassador into Italy, says honest Izaak, he 
stayed some days at Augusta, where having 
been well known by many of the best note 
for “ learning and ingeniousness,” he was re- 
quested by one Christopher Flecamore to 
write some sentence in his Albo,a book of white 
paper which for that purpose “many of the 
German gentry usually carry about them ;” 
and, consenting to the motion, he took occasion 
to write a pleasant definition of an Ambassa- 
dor :—“ An Ambassador is an honest man 
sent to lie abroad for the good of his country.” 
This apothegm, against which little excep- 
tion can be taken on the score of truth, slept 
quietly in Mr. Flecamore’s Albo for eight 
years, when it was disinterred by Scoppius, a 
Romanist. writer, who, in a book — 
James the first, quoted it as an evidence o 
the religious principles of the King and his 
or, and compelled poor Sir Henry 
to expiate his pleasantry by two Latin apolo- 
gies in rejoinder,—rather severe punishment 
for so venial an indiscretion,—Humphry Wan- 





wards Richard the Third, and the other by 
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mentions another of these books, which he 
describes as “a paper book in 8vo., bound 
longwise, being one of those which the Ger- 
mans call Albums, and are much used by the 
young travellers of that nation :”—an evidence 
that they had now become more _— 
“In England,” continues good Mr. Wanley, 
who has evidently the true spirit of the col- 
lector, “ there may be good use made of these 
books by the original hands of foreigners of 
the highest quality, noblemen, ladies, learn- 
ed a otherwise eminent personages, whose 
hands cannot otherwise be come at.” At 
length, we as have said, the practice be- 
came so common as to lose its prestige and 
be laughed at. In St. Evremond’s play of 
“ Sir Politick Wouldbee” we find a dialogue 
between a German gentleman and the wife of 
that knight, in which the former explains to 
the Lady, that in his country travellers who 
claim the distinction of men of letters invaria- 
bly provide themselves, in addition to a Guide 
Book and an Itinerary, with a book of blank 
leaves, handsomely bound, called “ Album 
Amicorum,” and make a point always on visit- 
ing the savans of the places on their route to 
resent it to them for their signatures. “There 
1s nothing,” he adds, “ we are not prepared to 
do to procure their hands, conceiving it to be 
as curious as instructive to have seen these 
learned people who make a noise in the world, 
and to possess a specimen of their writing.” 
The Lady, who is evidently not a collector, 
inquires with some surprise, “ Is that the only 
use you make of your book?” and the Ger- 
man admits another, which, if not altogether 
relevant to our purpose, is at least amusing. 
“ Tt is also,” he says, “ of the utmost use to us 
in our drinking bouts; for when all the ordi- 
nary toasts have been exhausted, we take our 
“Album Amicorum,” and reviewing the great 
men who have been so obliging as to inscribe 
-_ names there, drink their healths copi- 
ously.” 

In justice to these jovial collectors of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it may 
be proper to add that their Albums, various 

- specimens of which are now in the British 
Museum, seldom exceeded six inches in 
length ; and present, in-this respect, a favor- 
able contrast to the bulky volumes which, as 
men of letters know to their cost, represented 
among ladies some twenty years ago, as a 
fashionable hobby, the filigree work and poti- 
chomanie of to-day. The habit of keeping 
Albums had, by this time, long outgrown 
the taste in which it had originated; and 
autograph collecting formed, and continued to 
form for many years, ne branch of the 
ae of the antiquary. The names, there- 

re, with which it is associated in the seven- 


teenth and earlier part of the eighteenth 
century, will be familar to us from other cir- 
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cumstances,—and Harley and Cotton, D’Ewes 
and Evelyn, Thoresby and Le Neve, owe 
their places in the order of literature to 
worthier labors. As, however, knowledge 
became more widely diffused, and intellectual 
tastes ceased to be the peculiar appanage of 
the learned, an interest in the autographs of 
eminent persons would be likely to increase 
also; and this we find gradually to have been 
the case. As the last century wore on, the 
practice of collecting autographs began to be 
more general, and to set up for itself as a 
separate and distinct intellectual hobby, though 
even then it scarcely penetrated much below 
antiquaries in their nonage and dilettanti men 
of “ parts.” About this time Dr. Macro accu- 
mulated an extensive and fine collection ; and 
Sir William Musgrove grubbed together two 
volumes of signatures, which (fortunately in 
company with two volumes of the letters from 
which he had given himself the trouble of cut- 
ting them) he bequeathed to his — 
The sale of the well-known library of Mr. 
Bindley unlocked some good things of the 
same kind, collected during the later years of 
the century ; ¢nd so did the more recent dis- 
rsion of the collections of Strawberry Hill. 
r. John Thane, about this time, gave proof 
of increasing taste on the part of the ignorant, 
by the publication, for their use, of the well- 
known “British Autography,” (which, after 
maintaining a high price for many years, 
came into the cheap market in 1847); and 
Ireland, in his eighteenth year, evidenced the 
fallibility of the wise by the successful pe 
tration of the Shakspeare Forgeries. With 
the earlier years of the present century the 
autograph-collecting hobby continued to in- 
crease in larity among the intelligent ; 
and bv throwing out offshoots of less exacting 
intellectual requirements attained even the 
honors of fashion. Albums, a sort of illegiti- 
mate offspring of the parent taste, requiring 
nothing but a natured circle of friends 
with a knowledge of penmanship, came into 
e again; and frank-collecting (among 
cting manias that genuine “ esprit de ceur 
i n’en ont pas* = ee said of oni 
e to e oO correspondence 
nuisance of the day: Whepe for the sale of 
autographs began now to be common, and the 
fae-simile of the signature became a necessary 
illustration to every engraved portrait. Mr. 
Thorpe’s Catalogues and Mr. Evans's auctions 
gave further evidence of the advancing tastes. 
Mr. Stephen Collet and Mr. D’Israeli pub- 
lished rsa on the subject; so did the 
“ Literary Souvenir,” and some of the Maga- 
zines; Messrs. Smith & Nichols gave to the 
world their valuable “ Fac-similes of Auto- 
graphs of Royal, Noble, Learned and Remark- 
able Persons;” and Mr. Upcott set all the 
collectors burrowing in waste paper by the 
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discovery and rescue of the Evelyn collec-|to — him “two rong in ow office 
tions. and two messen who, to quote the evi- 
Harvest-time at last came down upon the | dence again, mee we more pa mare with 
collector. In the years 1838 and 1839 auto-| the value of records than he was.” With the 
graphs, which had been regarded as extreme | congenial assistance of these involuntary anti- 
rarities, began to turn up in shops and at|quaries, (who, by the way, were paid extra 
sales in considerable numbers. ‘Treasury | by the country for their want of knowledge,) 
warrants, with the royal sign-manual and/|the “examination” ge swimmingly, and 
illustrious signatures, and receipts for monies | is thus described by Mr. Bulley himself:— 
from the Exchequer, from distinguished men 
Slo ‘Somna, Sopeniny sometime aeaeee eek im 
uw - | boxes, were in a secure place to ; 
Doubts arose and inquiries followed; until | it took comesiines a fortnight ee three weeks to 
the ferment was set at rest by the ey oe dry the papers ; they were spread out ; then they 
ment, in the Session of 1840, of “a Select | were taken up stairs into the room at which the 
Committee of the House of Lords to inquire — gy om pe LA ate _ 
‘ . i e wi 
De the aes a —— ner | that every paper should be opened, ad Fann 
ber oy e will be . oly . open upon the table, and then, when they had 
be e ae 4 A gooare s pretty Lor accumulated a sufficient number to enable them 
rally remem j Dut it exhibits in so edify-}to destroy them, they tore off nearly half the 
ing a manner a section of that administration | sheet upon which the writing was.” 
of the public business which we are now 
bestirring ourselves to find some means of re- 


forming, that a retrospect of its details, at this| plished, the mutilated documents (with the 
time, may prove alike interesting and useful. | exception of a comparatively small portion 

We first find these papers—a motley mass of | served, either through the compunction of the 
valuable historical and archzological matter— | operators or the advice of casual visitors who 
Letters of Henry the~ Eighth, and Lists of | do know something about records) are packed 
People touched “and cured” for the Evil,—|off to a fishmonger in Hungerford Market, 
Correspondence of the Leicesters and the|who buys them as waste paper for 80/., and 
Burghleys of Queen Elizabeth, and statements |here,—unless we may except some which 
of the names and offences of prisoners in the|Government was subsequently fortunate 
Tower,—Records of the Commongvealth and|enough to repurchase at MS. prices, —we 
the Salaries of its Senators, and Memorials of | lose them and see them no more, save in the 
the Restoration, and “ Mrs. Gwyn’s” receipts | sale catalogues of the auctioneer and the port- 
for her pensions—heaped together in a fine | folio of the amateur. 

moral disorder, rotting on the sloppy floor of | It would be some satisfaction to know, after 
the vaults under Somerset House! “A great|the disclosures thus obtained, what practical 
part totally destroyed by damp, and the re-|measures were adopted for the protection of 
mainder rapidly decomposing,” is the descrip-| this portion of the public property for the fa- 
tion given of them by Mr. Frederick Devon,|ture; but we have no reason to suppose that 
then a clerk in the Record Office, in the letter} any such have been taken: though a general 
by which he drew the attention of Govern-| regulation that no collections of papers shall 
ment to the subject in May 1837. In the fol- | be disposed of or destroyed by any of the pub- 
lowing year—there is no need for hurry in|lic de nts, except upon a certificate 
these matters—we find an examination of such | from the State Paper Office, that they contain 
of the “ remainder” as had not superseded the|no documents or records of public interest, 
necessity by a in the interim,| would probably be sufficient for the pu 
ordered to be made,—not by an officer of the| Of the useful services rendered by the Au- 
Record department or the State Paper Office, | tograph Collector in this matter,—and but for 
whose business it was to know something)him it w uld never have seen the light,—as 
about such matters, but by “Ashburnham | generally in the discovery and preservation of 
Bulley, Esquire, Chief Clerk in the Comptrol-| important documents, it is impossible to speak 
ler-General’s Department of the Exchequer,” |too highly. Scarcely a wale 4 of history or 
who, for this purpose, has them removed to a| biography has been undertaken in modern 
room in his office. The right man, of course, | times, for which he has not preserved or dis- 
in the right place! Never having been pre-| covered a record or a fact. But for him, the 
viously, “in the most remote degree,” in the | cherished memorials of the tastes and times of 
habit of investigating records, (we quote Mr.| gentle John Evelyn would have served only 
Bulley’s own frank admission of his capa-|as omy papers for ancient ladies’ spencers; 
bilities for the task which he had undertaken,)|and the Great Charter itself, after securi 

it is natural that that gentleman should seek | the liberties of the nation, would have finished 
aid elsewhere ; and with this view he calls in|its days ignobly, as a tailor’s measure. Some 


This duty having been satisfactorily accom- 
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of the most interesting records of the country, 
as we have seen, would have lined fish-baskets 
in Hungerford Market. Those relics of lite- 
rary history the papers of the booksellers Ton- 
son and Lintot would have lit fires or wrapped 
up butter; and the stores of political know- 
ledge locked up in the collections of the South- 
wells and Fairfaxes would have served only 
as linings for packing-cases, or have rotted in 
a shoemaker’s cellar. 

On the other hand, there are, it must be 
admitted, features and phases in the autograph 
collecting world less Jignified in character, 
which it would not be fair wholly to exclude 
from notice, if we would desire to see it “all 
round.” Practical Mr. Pepys, who had a sort 
of sneaking kindness for autographs, mentions 
a visit he paid to the Author of “ Sylva,” 
when that gentleman showed him some letters 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time, “very venerable 
names,” and observes “ Lord, how poorly me- 
thinks they wrote in those days, and on what 
plain uncut paper;” but he altogether omits 
to add, that is borrowed some of these very 
letters and forgot to return them; and worthy 
John Evelyn, who seems to have been a vic- 
tim, complains of similar felony on the part of 
Bishop Burnet. We could almost hope that 
these Fagot of the collecting mania had 
ceased in these our purer days; were it not 
that the abstraction of Byron’s letter to Scott 
from the vase at Abbotsford, and the disap- 
pearance after the decease of Mr. Upcott of 
the well-known Felton letter, afford us warn- 
ing that, in this respect at least, we have no 
stones to cast at Mr. Pepys.and the Prelacy. 

There are, however, minor iniquities on 
the part of members of the Guild of much 
more general occurrence, against which on 
the part and for the honor and credit of the 
body politic, we do hereby enter a solemn 
protest. Of these we may mention the prac- 
tice which has become so common of late 
years among collectors of a certain calibre, of 
applying to persons of note to whom they are 
totally unknown for their autographs. 
this class of begging letter-writers there are 
two varieties :—First, there is the applicant in 
the first stage of his disorder, who is forming 
a collection of autographs (sometimes, when 
rather ashamed of his hobby, he is doing it 
for a lady), and is most anxious to add your 
name to those of the numerous distinguished 
individuals who have already favored him. 
His own hand-writing is youthful, and he pro- 
bably incloses a gna stamp, and dwells in 
the country. He may be reclaimed! The 
most difficult delinquent to deal with is the 
more experienced gatherer, who veils his ob- 
ject so carefully and does his spiriting so gently 
that it is almost impossible to detect him. 
His forms are varied as Proteus, his disguises 
as numerous as those of Vidoeq or Bampfylde 
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Moore Carew. He probably does not write 
in his own name, but borrows an address, like 
“ A. B. at the Coffee-house,” and fires away 
his paper pellet at you in perfect security. 
This is the gentleman, who, if you are in Par- 
liament, is so desirous to hear you in the de- 
bate on Wednesday, and would feel greatly 
indebted for your order for thatevening. He 
is that worthy who has read your last work 
with such unfeigned delight as to feel com- 

lied to run the risk of intruding by inquir- 
ing if the incidents are not founded on fact ; 
or who admires your exquisite verses so much 
as to be most anxious to have your permission 
to set them to music. This is that amateur of 
Art, whom you never heard of, who takes the 
liberty of requesting an order of entrée to 
your picture-gallery ; and likewise the gentle- 
man of theatrical tastes who would be so much 
obliged if you would tell him how old you are 
to settle a wager. 

Foreign celebrities who are simple and com- 
pliant he hunts down immediately on their ar- 
rival, and would, indeed, pursue them to their 
homes but—for the postage. Au reste, he has 
a horror of private ‘secretaries, and is merci- 
less in his denunciation of the practice of peo- 
ple writing in the third person instead of sign- 
ing their names. We remember an enterpriz- 
ing and alert collector of this class securing a 
most interesting series of letters, from the 
whole bench of Bishops, all the serious Peers 
temporal, and half the Lower House, by litho- 
graphing at the time of Fapal aggression, a con- 
temporary copy of the declaration of the seven 
Bishops, and begging their acceptance of a 
fac-simile of that document, “ so interesting to 
every true Protestant.” It was probably in 
consequence of an application which was ad- 
dressed by one of these gentry to Southey for 
his autograph, for the avowed purpose of il- 
lustrating the abuse of him in‘ the English 
Bards, that the Laureate made his onslaught 
upon the Guild in the following notice in his 
“ Essay on the Lives and Writings of Unedu- 
oets:”——“I give notice that I have 
entered into a society for the discouragement 
of autograph collectors, which society will not 
be dissolved until the Legislature in its wis- 
dom shall have taken measures for suppressing 
that troublesome and increasing sect!” 

We cannot better express the feelings with 
which applications of this nature will general- 
ly be received than by quoting the kind and 
graceful reproof which Dr. Chalmers adminis- 
tered to a pertinacious applicant of this de- 
scription: —“ I received both your letters. 
The first I laid aside because of my great 
aversion to any direct application for my auto- 
graph, and in virtue of which it is my gene- 
ral practice to leave all such requests unan- 
swered. Your second letter I placed among 
those to which I might réply, because I felt a 
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wish at the time to let you know the grounds 
of my antipathy to a practice which I think is 
not in accordance wit taste. I shall on- 
ly say in general that I feel as if, on the one 
side, the making of such a request implies a 
certain degree of indelicacy; and, on the 
other side, that on the granting of it there must 
be a certain sense of awkwardness, as the 
very act involves at least the semblance of 
vanity. I should imagine that to every man 
who feels as he ought a naked request for his 
autograph must be extremely distasteful.” 

It is, however, to a feature in the autograph 
collecting system of the present day, far more 
obnoxious to good taste and good feeling than 
the mere impertinence of asking favors of 
strangers, that we are desirous especially of 
drawing attention,—and that.is the reckless 
and unprincipled manner in which the private 
letters of living persons are exposed for sale in 
our shops and auction rooms. We have our- 
selves seen a letter of a distinguished living 
English authoress, whose name is given without 
reserve, advertised in a catalogue as “ offering 
to edit a work for £15,”—the privacy of the 
communication being of course regarded as an 
element in its money value. We have turned 
over in a private collection a series of the letters 
of one of the most popular novelists of the pre- 
sent day addressed to his bookseller, at a time 
when he was unknown to fortune as to fame, 
which could not fail to have been painfully in- 
teresting to any reader who deel be able to 
divest himself of a certain feeling of shame at 
reading them at all. Goldsmith’s well-known 
and melancholy letter to Griffiths in extenua- 
tion of his disposal of the books which that pat- 
ron of literature had sent him to review was 
sold afew years since at Messrs. Southeby & 
Wilkinson’s for as many guineas as would have 
purchased those books twice over. We doubt 
whether the hero of the triumph, could he have 
looked into futurity, would not have been con- 
tent to resign an honor to be paid for by so 
cruel an exposure. It would be a wholesome 
and useful practice if in future, where confiden- 
tial letters of living celebrities are pub- 
lished for sale, the names of the persons to 
whom they are addressed were published like- 
wise. 
The autograph collector generally com- 
mences his career in a spirit of honorable and 
useful hero worship, of veneration for the great 
men whose handwriting he desires to possess, 
and with a wish to secure only the autographs 
of those in whom, from the peculiar bent of his 





mind, or the character of his education, he has 
learnt to take an interest. The last letter 
written by the felon to his attorney, or the 
etical effusions which have gracefully occupied 
the closing hours of the assassin, are to him, at 
this period, wholly valueless. The signature 
of Byron spelt with an i, or of Bonaparte with 
a u, possesses to him no special interest on that 
account; and even the frank of the fifteenth 
Baron Boodle (that philosopher's stone to the 
more experienced collector invaluable, from 
the fact of his Lordship having been committed 
to a lunatic asylum three days after his acces- 
sion,) possesses in his eyes not the slightest 
worth. In the signature of the statesman 
whose character he admires,—in the scrawl of 
the author whose wisdom he loves, in the spots 
where their hands have rested, in the words 
which have mirrored their minds, — he revels 
with a peculiar enjoyment, which to the outer 
world, and, strange to say, to the more experi- 
enced of his beother collectors, is unknown, or 
has long been lost. He is in the childhood of 
his vocation, and will never be so happy in it 
again. As he proceeds, he becomes more ex- 
perienced, and, the freshness of his enjoyment 
passing away, his desires become more indis- 
criminate and his tastes somewhat less pure. 
He gathers autographs of anybody, begins to 
traffic with collaborateurs of his own standard, 
and becomes, to say the truth, rather a trouble. 
some person in the soviety in which he moves, 
He is now approaching the dangerous crisis of 
his career. The time is approaching when he 
must range himself! Either he will become a 
mere chiffonnier of caligraphic oddities; the 
autographs he amasses will be valuable to him, 
not for the worthiness of the writer, but for the 
rarity of the scrawl. He will piace Jonathan 
Wild in his collection before Johnson, because 
he wrote less,—and would say with the French 
marquis in the Count de Vielcastel’s amusing 
novel,—“ Je donnerias deux autographes de 
Bossuet, quatre de Bourdaloue, et autant de 
ceux de Massillon si l’on m’offrait en échange 
un mot, un seul mot, de la main de Ravaillac.” 
Or, worthier aim, he will progress into the an- 
tiquary, and become an authority. Mere sig- 
natures will cease to interest him, unless the 
authenticate a principle or affirm a fact. He 
will become, to some extent, a contributor to 
the knowledge of his day, and authors and their 
readers will appreciate gratefully the skill with 
which he rides his intellectual and amusing 
hobby. 
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THE BATH OF THE STREAMS. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 


THE BATH OF THE STREAMS. 


Down unto the ocean, 
Trembling with emotion, 
Panting at the notion, 
See the rivers run ; 
In the golden weather, 
Tripping o’er the heather, 
Laughing all together, 
Madcaps every one. 


Il. 


Like a troop of girls 

In their loosen’d curls, 

See the concourse whirls 
Onward in their glee; 

List their tuneful tattle, 

Hear their pretty prattle, 

How they'll love to battle 
With the assailing sea. 


III. 


See the winds pursue them, 
See the willows woo them, 
See the lakelets view them 
Wistfally afar ; 
With a wistful wonder, 
Down the green slopes under, 
Wishing too to thunder 
O’er their prison bar. 


Iv. 


Wishing too to wander 
By the sea-waves yonder, 
There awhile to squander 
All their silvery stores ; 
There awhile forgetting 
All their vain regretting, 
When their foam went fretting 
Round the rippling shores. 


Vv. 


Round the rocky region, 
Whence their prison’d legion, 
Oft and oft besieging, 

Vainly sought to break— 
Vainly sought to throw them 

he vales below them, 

Through the clefts that show them 

Paths they dare not take. 


vi. 


But the swift streams speed them, 
In the might of freedom, 
Down the paths that lead them 
Joyously along; 
Blinding green recesses 
With their floating tresses, 
Cheering wildernesses 
With their murmuring song. 


vil. 


Now the streams are gliding 
With a sweet abiding— 





Now the streams are hiding 
*Mid the whispering reeds— 
Now the streams outglancing 
With a shy advancing, 
Naiad-like go dancing 
Down the golden meads. 


Vill. 


Down the golden meadows, 

Chasing their own shadows— 

Down the golden meadows, 
Playing as they run; 

Playing with the sedges, 

By the water’s edges ; 

Leaping o’er the ledges, 
Glistening in the sun. 


Ix. 


Streams and streamlets blending, 
Each on each attending, 
All together wending, 
Seek the silver sands ; 
Like to sisters holding 
With a fond enfolding— 
Like to sisters holding 
One anothers’ hands. 


x. 


Now with foreheads blushing 
With a rapturous flushing— 
Now the streams are rashing 
In among the waves ; 
Now in shy confusion, 
With a pale suffusion, 
Seek the wild seclusion 
Of sequestered caves. 


xi. 


All the summer hours 
Hiding in the bowers, 
Scattering silver showers 
Out upon the strand ; 
O’er the pebbles crashing, 
Through the ripples splashing, 
Liquid pearl-wreaths dashing 
From each other’s hand. 


xIl. 


By yon mossy boulder, 

See an ivory shoulder, 

Dazzling the beholder, 
Rises o’er the blue ; 

Bat a moment’s thinking 

Sends the Naiad sinking, 

With a modest shrinking, 
From the gazer’s view. 


xiiIl. 


Now the wave compresses 
All their golden tresses ; 
Now their sex-green dresses 
Hoat them o’er the tide: 
Now with elf-locks dripping, 
From the brine theyr’e sipping, 
With a fairy tripping 
Down-the green waves glide. 
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xIV. 


Some that scarce have tarried 
By the shore are carried 
Seaward, to be married 

To the glad gods there: 
Triton’s horn is playing, 
Neptune's steeds are neighing, 
Restless with delaying 

For a bride so fair. 


xv. 


See at first the river, 
How its pale lips quiver, 
How its white waves shiver 
With a fond unrest ; 
List how low it sigheth, 
See how swift it flieth, 
Till at length it lieth 
On the ocean's breast. 


xvi. 


Such is Youth’s admiring, 
Such is Love's desiring, 
Such is Hope's aspiring, 
For the higher goal ; 
Such is man’s condition, 
Till in heaven’s fruition 
Ends the mystic mission 
Of the eternal soul. 





THE PET NAME. 
BY ELIZABETH B. BROWNING. 


I have a name, a little name, 
Uncadenced for the ear ; 

Unhonor’d by ancestral claim, 

Unsanctifieé by prayer and psalm 
The solemn font anear. 


Though I write books, it will be read 
Upon the leaves of none ; 

And afterwards, when I am dead, 

Will ne’er be graved for sight or tread 
Across my funeral stone. 


Whoever chanceth it to call, 

May chance your smile to win ;— 
Nay, do not smile! mine eyelids fall 
Over mine eyes, and feel withal 

The sudden tears within ! 


My brother gave that name to me 
hen we were children twain ; 
When names acquired baptismally 
Were hard to utter as to see 
That life had any pain. 


No shade was on us then, save one 
Of chestnuts from the hill— 
And through the wood our langh did run 
As part thereof! The mirth being done, 
He calls me by it still! 


Nay, do not smile! I hear in it 
‘ hat none of you can hear! 
~ The talk upon the willow seat, 





. The bird and wind that did repeat 
Around our human cheer ! 


I hear the birthday’s noisy bliss, 
My sister’s woodland glee— 
My father's praise I did not miss, 
What time he stooped down to kiss 
The poet at his knee— 


And voices—which to name me, aye 
Most tender tones were keeping ! 
To some I never more can say 
An answer, till God wipes away: 
In heaven those drops of weeping ! 


My name to me a sadness wears— 
o murmurs cross my mind— 
Now God be thank’d for these thick tears, 
Which show, of those departed 
Sweet memories left behind ! 


Now God be thank’d for years inwrought 
With love which softens yet ; 

Now God be thank’d for every thought 

Which is so tender, it hath caught 
Earth’s guerdon of regret ! 


Earth may imbitter, not remove 

The love divinely given : 
And e’en that grief shall prove 
The immortality of love, 

And lead us nearer Heaven ! 


Maipstonr Cavatry Depot—On Wednes- 
day Mademoiselle Isabelle, a French lady who 
has effected a revolution in the system of riding 
and horsebreaking in the Government cavalry 
schools of: France, arrived at the Maidstone 
depét. A general order had been issued by 
Lord Hardinge, desiring that every attention 
and obedience should be shown her, and under 
the sanction of this she commenced demonstrat- 
ing her system at the riding-school. Two young 
horses, two recruits, and two trained horses were 
placed at her disposal ; and so far as she has yet 
proceeded with em instruction it would ap 
that her plan is to affix to a horse’s back a kind 
of break, from which proceed two reins on each 
side, which are affixed at different heights on the 
break, in addition to the usual bridoon rein and 
bit, and then, the horse’s head being in posi- 
tion, she, with a whip, makes the animal go 
through certain initiatory movements, which are 
always practised in our service with a mounted 
man. She then teaches a recruit to effect this 
object in the same way, and afterwards mounts 
him on a trained horse and instracts him how 
to achieve the same result. There is another 
difference in her method: many portions of the 
exercise which she teaches a recruit at once 
in the English schools have hitherto not been 
thought proper for a man to do until he has been 
for some time under training. It is thought 
there will be no difference in the end between 
her method and that now is practice, but the 
result will be arrived at by a different and, oni 
haps, shorter method. She is pronounced “ clev- 
er” by many of the old soldiers of this dep6t, and 
she, on the other hand, is understood to have 
highly praised the method pursued at Maidstone. 
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From the Times. 
PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


Ir is very important that the Paris Exhibi- 
tion should be subjected to a calmer and more 
extended scrutiny than was ible amid the 
bustle and excitement of the recent Royal 
visit. We cannot hope to distil from such a 
mass of material, and present in an available 
form to the public, all the lessons that it 
teaches, but at least some of the broad out- 
lines of the truths to be deduced from it ma 
be traced out, some of its most striking novel- 
ties indicated, the light which it casts upon 
the future progress of industry set forth, and 
the contrasts of rival arts and manufactures 
which it most prominently illustrates brought 
clearly into view. 

These periodical gatherings of the products 
of human labor in the different countries of 
the world do indeed possess an extraordinary 
attractiveness in the mere splendor of the 
spectacle which they furnish; byt, to those 
who study them aright, they will be mainly 
worthy of interest as so many fresh points from 
which the progress of industry may be mea- 
sured, and by which the peaceful energies of 
mankind may be most advantageously guided 
and controlled. They have thus two impor- 
tant general bearings—the one retrospective, 
the other prospective, and to a brief consider- 
ation of the present exhibition in both these 
respects we now invite attention. At a meet- 
ing of the British jurors, held some time ago, 
they made a public declaration of their unani- 
mous opinion that the Paris Exhibition deve- 
lops a marked improvement in all its depart- 
ments over that of 1851. They expressed in 
comprehensive terms their satisfaction at the 
evidences here collected of a progress in which 
the material interests of the world are bound 
up. In the abundance of such evidences rests 
the success of the Exhibition, and, with the 
view of placing that success in as clear a light 
as possible, we shall endeavor to point out 
wherein this display chiefly excels that of 
Hyde Park. First, then, is to be noted the 
great diminution in the bulk of objects un- 
worthy the space which they occupy in such 
collections. Whatever is exhibited without 
some specific merit to recommend it is so 
much cumbersome trash, detracting from the 
high character of these competitive displays, 
and which therefore it is most desirable to 
shoot out of the way as rubbish. In Hyde 
Park there was a very large quantity of such 
material, and unfortunately it was distressing- 
ly prominent in the British department, for, 

had no previous experience in under- 
takings of the kind, a careful and well select- 
ed display of our industrial resources was not 
practicable. Most people will remember the 
number of worthless models which filled the 
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— of the old Crystal Palace, the vulgar- 
y designed specimens of furniture which ob- 
truded into the nave, and the frequent ap- 
|pearance of articles more oa to a 
museum than to a collection of the kind. In 
the Paris Exhibition there is, upon the whole, 
a very striking improvement in this respect, 
the utility and merit of the varied contents 
being well sustained, and the reputation of 
British manufactures r3 pope | being placed, 
by the refining process of selection P me h 
which they have d, in a very favorable 
point of view. What is shown of an inferior 
and unworthy character comes mainly from 
France itself; but to do our eben simple 
justice, the Lec ange of thgir display which 
is open to adverse or disparaging criticism is 
not at all so large as might be expected. 

With the classification of objects in Hyde 
Park, and the advantages derived from hav- 
ing the entire display collected under one 
roof, the Paris Exhibition cannot compete. 
It does not produce upon the mind of the 
visitor that overwhelming impression of one 

t design wonderfully elaborated into all 
its details,—the unities of the undertaking are 
not so grandly preserved, and therefore, to 
the superficial observer, an idea of general in- 
feriority may be suggested ; but when the vast 
mass of objects here gathered together is close- 
ly examined, their superiority, as compared 
with things of the same class shown in 1851, 
becomes manifest. It is obvious that in the 
production of them higher efforts of skill and 
taste have been exercised, and that a great 
forward step has been made in every branch 
of industry. Some countries appear to have 
advanced most in one direction, and some in 
another; but the general progress is com- 
pletely established, and amply confirms the 
declared opinion of the British jurors on the 
subject. It will be interesting therefore to 
trace a few of the leading characteristics of 
this progress, the more especially as the sur- 
vey may perhaps enable us to form some esti- 
mate as to the rate at which the tide of peace- 
ful improvement is running, and the direction 
in which its main currents are tending. Let 
us begin with France. Certainly, the most 
remarkable feature of the French department 
is the show in macbinery of every description. 
We do not say that this display at all touches 
the British standard of excellence, nor would 
it be difficult to point out many examples of 
defective workmanship and bad design; but 
what astonishes one is the magnitude and va- 
riety of the Exhibition, and the striking evi- 
dence which jt affords of the efforts our neigh- 
bors are making to supplement their labor- 
power by mechanical aid. Whether it be for 
the manufacture of textile fabrics, or for work- 





ing in iron, stone, or wood, or for application 
to special branches of industry, such as paper 
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making, or for the’ production of what we in 
England call “ Manchester tools,” in eve 
direction the French machinists are ras § 
ing swiftly and vigorously upon our heels, 
copying—not always unsuccessfully—our best 
pase and inventing for themselves, as they 
advance. Of course, in all the splendid va- 
rieties of industry which the trades of Paris, 
of Lyons, of St. Etienne, and of Mulhausen 
embrace, a prodigious display has been made ; 
but that was to be expected; nor need the 
spectator be surprised to find the great na- 
tional establishments occupying a command- 
ing space, and the naa of governmental 
interference and encouragement frequently. 
and ergy ne | + nasa There - one 
example of this which possesses a peculiar in- 
diva and which deserves to te included 
among the most remarkable features of the 
present Exhibition. The Minister of War 
exhibits a splendid collection of Algerine pro- 
ducts, including a show of agricultural and 
mineral wealth which makes one hope that 
the colony may soon be handed over to a de- 
partment better calculated to develop its re- 
sources than one governing by the sword. 
Now, let us endeavor to point out the lead- 
ing characteristics of progress as illustrated in 
the British department of the Exhibition. 
We do not make a very great display in 
machinery, nor, with one or two exceptions, 
such as Siemens’ engine, is there much of 
what is exhibited that is new, although what 
is shown is excellent of its kind. There are 
several important branches of production in 
machinery which are hardly at all represent- 
ed, and among these may be mentioned ma- 
rine steam engines as a conspicuous omission. 
No doubt, this is in a great measure due to 
the pre-occupation of our principal makers by 
Government orders, but it deserves to be 
noted as a singular characteristic of the Bri- 
tish Department, that it is comparatively weak 
and deficient where one might have expected 
it to be strongest. Not that there has been 
any falling off or even want of progress among 
our mechanics since 1851, for, on the con- 
trary, they have made manifest advances, if 
not in novelties, at least in perfection of work- 
manship and in the simplification of details. 
On the other hand, the influence of the Ex- 
hibition in Hyde Park is powerfully developed 
in the improved character of all our manufac- 
tures which involve the application of orna- 
ment. In furniture, in pottery, in the pat- 
terns of our textile fabrics throughout all their 
ramifications, and even in our metal work, 
this is particularly remarkable. It is at once 
surprising and ifying to see how much 
taste, com ined. with admirable work- 
manship, the British collection contains; and, 
although there are some important blanks left 
unfilled. in the circle of industry which the 





great trades of the country embrace, still it 
cannot be doubted that, during the four years 
which have elapsed since 1851, we have been 
turning to the best account those important 
lessons which our own Exhibition taught us. 
But, if we have profited much, our colonies 
have done so still more, and, while the parent 
State engages in these peaceful rivalries with 
the composure which belongs to mature years 
and experience, it is interesting to watch the 
eagerness with which her young and half- 
fledged dependencies descend into the same 
arena. So remarkably do Canada and the 
Australian provinces especially vindicate their 
industrial character and productive resources, 
that it seems very questionable whether Eng- 
land has not better grounds for pluming her- 
self upon their triumphs than upon her own. 
She cannot make much show, in a foreign 
Exhibition, of her coal, her iron, her factories, 
her fleets of ships and steamers, but she can 
poe | challenge all the other nations of the 
earth to produce so healthy and vigorous an 
offspring as she exhibits in Paris. Except in 
that way, and from the characteristic collec- 
tion of the East India Company, it is not pos- 
sible to collect a proper appreciation of the 
share which England takes in this great dis- 
play. She sets her useful manufactures against 
the more elaborate productions of French in- 
dustry, the fruits of untrammelled private en- 
terprise against the costly triumphs of Sévres 
and Gobelin—the wealth of self-governed co- 
lonies against the most brilliant results of 
centralization, and, as an exceptional feature 
in her political system, India against Algeria. 
One other point is worthy of notice in the 
British Exhibition, not only as contrasted with 
France, but with all the an European coun- 
tries which have contributed to this collection. 
It is that our manufacturers have for the 
most part taken their stand upon the merits of 
what they turn out in the ordinary course of 
trade, whereas the competition which they en- 
counter is one largely founded upon special 
and extraordinary efforts. In machinery 
this is particularly obvious, as may be observed * 
from the hand labor expended by the conti- 

nental makers upon parts which our people 
finish from the tool or do not touch after cast- . 


ing. 

eThe Austrian, Prussian, and other German 
States make interesting displays in which the 
influence of their experiences and observation 
in 1851 is not doubtfully discernible. Some 
remarkable examples may be given of this. 
For instance, if we are not misinformed, a 
Prussian manufacturer carries off from all 
competitors the prize for the best finished 
locomotive. Again, Krupp’s display of cast- 
steel, which was so pods admired in Hyde 
Park, has been carried to a far greater pitch 
of excellence here, and, though not guided by 
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that strict reference to commercial utility 
which we in England consider indispensable, 
is, nevertheless, a thing by itself, which no 
other country can approach. Take, again, 
Austria. Mr. Cobden’s constituents of the 
West Riding will learn with astonishment that 
the Power which their representative has so 
often talked of with contempt produces at the 
Paris Exhibition woollen cloth better in quality 
and cheaper in price than theirs; that they 
must bestir themselves actively in improving 
their machinery and eschewing shoddy, if they 
would escape the disgrace of being beaten out 
of the markets of the world by such rivals. 


To a Viennese invention, also, we owe the’ 


discovery of a method for transmitting two 
messages along a telegraphic wire in opposite 
directions at the same moment. Other illus- 
trations might be given of the progress which 
the German States have made since 1851, but 
these will suffice for the moment. From the 
Scandinavian States come small but valuable 
contributions; among them two machines 
which are said to work satisfactorily, and the 
importance of which, if this be the case, it_is 
hardly possible to over-estimate. One is the 
realization of the long talked of calculating 
machine, by a Swede ; the other, a composing 
and distributing machine, shown, if we mistake 
not, in Hyde Park, by a Dane, and now per- 
fected. Of the remaining countries repre- 
sented in the Paris Exhibition it is unnecessary 
for our immediate object to say more than that 
they each contribute somewhat to the pro- 
gressive improvement which is so agreeably 
manifested here. As an international display, 
the collection is not so complete in all respects 
as that of 1851, and its shortcomings herein are 
rendered the more obvious by a plan of distri- 
bution which has split up the contributions of 
each State into several parts, placed at a dis- 
tance from each other. But, though the at- 
tractiveness of the Exhibition is thus seriously 
injured, its intrinsic value and instructiveness 
are not sensibly diminished, except, perhaps, 
in one case. That exception is the United 
States. Why our cousins have not come out 
more strongly at Paris is one of those mysteries 
which it is much more easy to ask questions 
about than to explain. One would have fan- 
cied that they would have seized with avidity 
upon the opportunity of implanting in the 
— bosom of the French capital a taste for 

ankee “ notions ;” but nothing of the sort. 


The Republican Eagle courts no intimacy 
with the Imperial bird, and Jonathan has 
mainly confined himself on this occasion to 
* licking” the mother country in reapers and 


thrashing machines. He also makes some dis- 
y of his favorite India rubber goods, and 

is scarcely less prized revolver. He exhibits 
& machine for cutting out patterns in cloth by 
team, anc in sewing machines he makes a dis- 
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. 
play calculated to “rile” all the tailors and 
sempstresses in Europe. With these and a 
few other contributions his interest in the Paris 
Exhibition terminates. 

It will be gathered from what we have said, 
that this Exhibition, while it illustrates the 
P’ which has been made in industry 
during a period of four years, has not so clearly 
defined a world-wide character as ours; that 
it does not so completely gather into one focus 
the products of the industry of all nations ; 
and that within it we cannot find bodied forth 
in the same vivid manner those distinctive 
peculiarities which the different races and 
families of man, according to the geographical 
position they occupy, impress upon their man- 
ufactures. Such an Exhibition was alone 
practicable in ‘the home of Free Trade, in the 
one country the commercial sympathies of 
which anknowledged no fiscal bonds, and were 
extended with equal impartiality to al!. The 
political state of the world, too, favored its re- 
alization, and, beyond these influences, invest- 
ing them with a new and indefinable charm, 
lay the enthusiasm of a great community for 
those peaceful arts by which, under the bless- 
ing of Providence, ‘iit risen to the position 
which it, now occupies among the nations. 
France is differently situated. She retains 
her protective system, thus closing up many 
avenues by which other countries would be 
disposed to cultivate with her relations founded 
on mutual benefits. Her ideas of material de- 
velopment appeal to State interference and 
support, rather than to the vivifying principle 
of private enterprise. She is proud of her es- 
tablishments, maintained at the public cost, 
irrespective of their remunerative character, 
to promote certain favored branches of manu- 
factures. She pits their superb productions 
proudly in an unequal rivalry with what, in 
the eolalirg course of business unpretendin 
individaals can accomplish. The herald of 
intellectual progress, the propagandist of fash- 
ion, the umpire of taste throughout the world, 
in spite of her adverse commercial system, in 
spite of a great war which she has on hand, in 
spite of the disadvantageous terms on which 
hs invites competition, the nations listen to 
and take up her challenge. The march of im- 
provement is indicated by no wavering or 
doubtful traces at her gathering, and the spe- 
cialties of her industrial life assume a meteoric 
splendor; but we feel that the sublime senti- 
ment of universality is not complete, that there 
are guests absent whose places would have 
been occupied had they been made properly 
welcome, that the characteristics of national 
industries are imperfectly brought out, and 
that, under the pressure of a vicious organiza- 
tion within the State, the strict objects of an 
Industrial Exhibition are more or less departed 
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From Household Words. 
FIRST UNDER FIRE. 


SotprErs who have been engaged in “ the 
dreadful revelry” of war, are often asked how 
they felt while performing their duty, in the 
heat of battle. I believe that — allowance 
made for alt varieties of temperament—there 
is a far greater similarity in the sensations 
felt on these occasions than is commonly sup- 
posed ; and that, although habit blunts, to a 
certain extent, the perception of danger, it 
never takes off the keenness of its edge. The 
impressions of this kind made upon my mind 
as a fighting soldier in Mexico, are still quite 

sh. 

The soldier’s love of novelty and excite- 
ment is more than a counterpoise to all de- 
pressing influences; and at no period of his 
career does his spirit show itself more buoyant 
than when he has been ordered out on a 
campaign. It is only after he has endured 
some of the stern realities of the situation 
that he yy to cast a nervous glance or 
two upon the road before him. One of the 
most common and -natural of the sources of 
apprehension that disturb the young soldier, 
and which his first engagement always 
finally disposes of, is a fear that his faculties 
may be so paralyzed by the spectacle of car- 
nage during an engagement, that, being 
rendered faint and incapable of performing 
his duty, the stain of cowardice may taint his 
character. With his first battle this appre- 
hension vanishes, and he discovers that when 
he is once fairly in action, the excitement is 
intense, and his whole energy is concentrated 
on the work in hand. Comrades fall wounded 
around him and are scarcely noticed ; there 
is no time for pity, fear, or anything but 
action. 

I am a Scotchman by birth, but en- 
listed into the American service. It was 
not my fortune to come to close quarters 
with the enemy until I had been nearly 
three months in Mexico; I consequently 
experienced a portion of that uneasy state 
of feeling which I have just mentioned 
before first meeting the enemy face to 
face. I had become familiar with the 
sound, and with the fury too, of shot 
and shell, in trenches at Vera Cruz, and 
was on easy terms with them. Constant 
rumors of attacks, meditated on our rear, 
had hel also to keep the idea of close 
conflict familiar. In camp at Vera Cruz, I had 
become acquainted with an old soldier, Billy 
Wright, a tellow-countryman, who had served 
in his youth under Wellington, and been in 
poked engagements without receiving an 
serious wounds. He had also fought wit 
the Indians in the Florida war. I frequently 
talked with this comrade on the subject of 





my first engagement; and his advice to me 
invastehiy was, that, as soon as firing had 
commenced, I should fire and load as expe- 
ditiously as possible, taking good aim; in 
which case, he assured me, that I should feel 
all right after the first few rounds. Poor old 
fellow! I passed him ashe sat down, after 
the first few rounds at my first battle, Cerro 
Gordo, wounded ; but he recovered from his 
wound, however, and was sent home to receive 
& pension. 

e had lain inactive four or five days at 
Plan del Rio, a few miles from the enemy’s 
strong position at Cerro Gordo, when General 
Scott — arrived, and none as closely 
as ible the enemy’s strength a ition, 
pyar decided on his -_ of atthe: In 
pursuance of his design, General Twiggs, 
with his division, comprising the regiment to 
which I belonged, was ordered to advance by 
a newly-discovered route through the bottom 
of a ravine, and to gain a commanding posi- 
tion on the top of a high, unfortified Mull. It 
was while moving down the ravine, which 
had been partially cleared by our pioneers, 
and while waiting until a party of the rifles 
should have beat up a suspicious-looking bit 
of chaparral in front, that we began to feel 
we were on the point of meeting with the 
enemy; but we had no expectation of any- 
thing. more than a skirmish. A shot or 
two from the muskets of the enemy was fol- 
lowed by the craking of our rifles; and at 
double-quick time we descended to the bottom 
of a steep hill, partly covered with brush- 
wood, on the top of which stood a body 
of the Mexican infantry, busily engaged 
in firing down upon us as we came in 
sight. ‘Lockily for us, their firing did but 
little damage; and, ordered to charge, we, 
with a loud hurrah, began running up the 
hill. When near the summit, we began to 
fire, and the Mexicans went off, as quickly as 
our shot, closely pursued by us up the 
hill. An effort was made by some of our 
captains to form their men into companies as 
they reached the top; but they could col- 
lect only a few, and soon gave up the 
attempt. We pursued the flying Mexicans 
down the opposite side of the bill, which was 
only divided from Cerro Gordo by a ravine, 
across which the enemy’s battery fired grape 
among us; while some thousands of infantry, 
clustered like bees on the top and sides of 
Cerro Gordo, kept up against us an incessant 
fire of musketry. Our men now began to 
fall fast; and it was ly owing to the pro- 
verbial bad firing of the Mexicans that our 
small party of between six and seven hun- 
dred—for the united regiments of rifles and 
artillery did not number more—was not 
annihilated. As it was, our killed and wounded 
amounted to about two hundred. The affair 
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lasted between two and three hours; and this 
was the first time of my meeting the foe face 
to face. 

I found the meeting, after all, not such a 
terrible affair as I had fancied. To say that I 
felt no fear on going into action, would be a 
senseless boast. I did feel considerable ap- 
prehension on the first burst, and until heated 
to a degree of preternatural excitement. After 
the first few minutes, the fall of a. wounded 
comrade would at the best only cause it to 
be said,“ Poor fellow! There’s Smith (or 
Thompson) down.” The first whom I saw 
wounded in this action, was a refleman. Just 
as we reached the top of the hill, he dropped 
his rifle with a cry of anguish, staggering to 
the rear. A musket-ball had entered his 
mouth. The horror imprinted on his fea- 
tures made a deep impression on me at the 
moment, and the recollection of it haunted 
me long afterwards. 

After our return to the bottom of the hill 
from which we had started in pursuit of the 
enemy, the excitement of action having gra- 
dually passed away, we all felt very tired, 
and were soon on the ground preparing our 
rest. The groans of the wounded men, who 
were collected on a plot of grass close by, 
and over whom our surgeons were busy 
during the whole night, distressed us, and pre- 
vented sleep for a few hours. At length 
fatigue prevailed. 

ext morning, the regiment to which I 
belonged, together with the rifles and sixth 
infantry, had the duty assigned to us of 
charging the hill of Cerro Gordo. While 
ae og my share of that duty, I in 
elt the same intense excitement, swallow- 
ing upall perception of personal danger, and 
making me feel as if the ground were air. 
As on the former occasion, this state ually 
wore off, and was succeeded by a feeling of 
great lassitude. I also observed, both in my- 
self and others, certain indications of a ful- 
ness of the heart, and an inclination not easily 
subdued, to shed tears, which lasted for some 
time after the action. 

Goethe—in his Campaign in France, after 
a preliminary account of having ridden out 
to a battery on which the Frenc ae then 

laying, for the express purpose of realizing 
f ton the effect said / be —— by 
coming within range of the guns during a can- 
nonade—has described his sensations (known 
as the cannon fever) thus :— 

“In the midst of these circumstances, I was 
soon able to remark that something unusual 
was taking place within me; I paid close 
attention to it, and still the sensation can only 
be described by similitude. It a d as if 
you were in some extremely hot place, and at 
the same time quite penetrated by the heat of 





FIRST UNDER FIRE. 


it, so that you felt yourself quite one with the 
element in which you The eyes lose 
nothing of their strength and clearness; but 
it is as if the world had a kind of brown 
red tint, which makes the situation as well as 
the surrounding objects more impressive. I 
was unable to perceive any agitation of the 
blood ; but everything seemed rather to be 
swallowed up in the glow of which I speak. 
From this, then, it is clear in what sense this 
condition can be called a fever. It is remark- 
able, however, that the horrible uneasy feeling 
from it, is produced in us solely through the 
ears.” 

Most persons who have been in a similar 
situation will doubtless ty the general 
truth of this description. Yet it is not a 
complete account of the soldier in active par- 
ticipation of battle. There is, then, an end 
of horrible, uneasy feeling ; he is not shocked, 
but pleased—exhilarated. Many a comrade 
tells me, for his own part, what I always feel 
myself; that, in the day of battle, war acts on 
the a like —. Goethe’s brown-red tint, 
a ntly enveloping surrounding objects, I 
hove caus heard a iers Gesesibe as ; thing 
they had remarked when in action; and I can 
confirm it from my own experience. 

The most trying situation for a soldier in 
front of an enemy, occurs when he is placed 
with his corps in reserve after the action has 
commenced. He listens to the firing, and per- 
haps sees, now and shen, a batch of wounded 
carried to the rear, while he is every moment 
anxiously expecting his own orders to move 
forward. Then, he is fidgety and nervous. 
On these occasions I have observed in many 
of those around me, as well as in my own per- 
son, a restless uneasiness of manner, a desire 
to be doing something, manifesting itself in a 
variety of ways. The order to advance brings 
sudden relief, and the troop gladly rushes on 
sn danger that it was so irksome to stand by 
and see. 





Tae Manor or KEnNERLEIGH, NEAR CreE- 
DITON IN DEVONSHIRE, LOST BY A GAME OF 
Carps.—In the year 1848 I was staying with a 
friend at Kennerleigh, who, knowing I was fond 
of old places and old things, took me to Dowrish 
House, belonging to Captain Clayfield, built in 
the time of King John, the centre only remain- 
ing. It is approached through a gate-house, 
Mrs. Clayfield showed us some portraits of the 
Dowrish family, and a marble table inlaid with 
cards and counters, showing the two hands of 
Piquet held by Mr. Dowrish and an ancestor of 
the present Sir Stafford Northcote who were 
pla ing together, when Mr. Dowrish, thinking 

e had won the game, betted the Manor of Ken- 
nerleigh, and lost it. The Northcotes hold it at 
the present time. The marble table was made 
to commemorate this event.—Notes and Queries. 
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From the Tribune. 


The Poetry and Mystery of Dreams. ef 
Charles G. Leland. 12mo., pp. 271. Phil- 
adelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 


THE assertion is made in Mackay’s “ Me- 
moirs of Popular Delusions,” that if any rules 
of the art of interpreting dreams existed in 
ancient times they are no longer known. The 
compiler of the present volume—a man far 
superior to Mackay in curious scholarship as 
well as in genial tastes—expresses a well- 
founded —- that a person of any preten- 
sions to erudition should have been ignorant 
that Artemidorus has given an elaborate col- 
lection of the rules of Oneirology (dream in- 
terpretation) as believed by the Greeks and 
Romans, and that the poetic dream-books of 
Astrampsychius and Nicephorus are of suffi- 
cient age to warrant the belief that they em- 
body the traditions of a much older day. 
Achmet the Arabian in his Oneiro-Criticism 
has gathered up a vast amount of Oriental 
lore pertaining to the explanation of dreams, 
drawn from Egyptian, Indian and Persian 
sources. Besides availing himself of the Ger- 
man dream-books of the middle ages, Mr. Le- 
land has made free use of the contents of 
those works, in the preparation of this unique 
volume, which the lover of literary curiosities 
will find singularly attractive both for its 
choice poetry and its recondite learning. 


With an arrangement as systematic and rr -|' 
r. 


cise, as that of a mathematical treatise, 
Leland has presented the significations of dif? 
ferent dreams under a variety of heads, and 
illustrated the fanciful superstitions on which 
they rest, by ample quotations of rare and, in 
some instances, of delicious poetry. Nor has 
he failed to enrich his volume with original 
contributions of his own, and selections from 
recent works of distinguished contemporaries. 
Here are a few specimens of the manner in 
which he has done his work :— 


BELLS RINGING. 


To dream of ringing of bells betokens grief, sor- 
row and enmity.—Grrman Drream-Boox. 


“Ts it not strange, that as ye sung, 
Seemed in mine ear, a death = rung, 
Such as in nunneries they tol 
For some departing sister’s soul ? 

Say, what may this portend! "— 
Then first the Palmer silence broke, 
(The live-long day he had not spoke,) 
“The death of a dear friend.” 

W. Scott. 


Lond ringing changes all our bells have marred ; 

Jangled they have and jarred 
So long, they’re out of tune and out of frame ; 
They seem not now the same, 





Put them in frame anew, and once begin 
To tune them so that they may all chime in! 
Herbert. 


There is a mighty Noyse of Bells 
Rushing from the Turret free ; 

A solemn tale of Truth it tells, 
O’er Land and Sea, 

How heartes be breaking fast, and then 


Wax whole againe. 
Motherwell. 


From the tower, 
Heavy, slow, 
Tolls the funeral 
, Note of woe. 
Sad and solemn with its knell attending 
Some new wanderer on the last way ae 


DAFFODILS. 


Daffodils presage good fortune to shepherds, and 
ah dhocen eens. But to Gedn hie 
sign of death.—ARTEMIDORUS. 


When a daffodil I see, 
Hanging down ’s head toward me, 
Guess I may what I may be: 
First, I shall decline my head, 
Secondly, I shall be dead ; 
Lastly, safely buried. 

Herrick 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake: beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
Words 


Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Not attained his noon: 
Stay, stay, until the hastening day 
Has run but to the even-song; 
And having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 


We have short time to stay as you; 

We have as short a Spring, 

As quick a growth to meet decay ; 

As you oranything: We die 

As your hours do; and dry away 
Like to the summer’s rain, 

Or as the pearls of morning dew 
Ne’er to be found again. 

Herrick 


LADY-LOVE. 


To dream of the loved one, denotes happinesa, 
good fortune, and success in love. 


The ivory, coral, gold, 
Of breast, of lip, of hair, 
So lively Sleep doth show to inward sight, 
at wake I think I hold 
No shadow, but my fair ; 
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Myself so to deceive, There grew two roses round my arm, 
With long shut eyes I view the irksome light. And both were young and fair. 

Such pleasure here I have, 

Delighting in false gleams : “There grew two roses round my arm, 


If Death Sleep’s brother be, 

And souls bereft of sense have so sweet dreams, 
How could I wish thus still to dream and die. 

Drummond of H 


She came in her beauty bright as day, 

To where in his sleep her true knight lay, 
She held in her small and light bright hand 
A plaything, a brilliant moon-gold band ; 
She wound it about his hair and her own, 
Still singing the while, “ We two are one !” 
All round them the world lay poor and dim, 
Aloft in her glory she rose with him ; 

They stood ina en fair and bright— 
The angels do call it “ Land -4 pe 


Motte Fouque. 
Th 
Wo 


tenderly loved, and yet neither 
uld venture the other to move ; 
They lived as if hate were between them 
Yet still were half dying with love. 
They parted, and then met each other 
In dreams and in visions alone; 
They had long left this life for another, 


Yet scarcely to either twas known. 
eine. 


ROSES. 


To dream of roses is a most unfavorable omen 
for those who propose undertaking anything which 
requires secrecy (qui latere conantur,) and also for 
the sick. But to all others they presage happiness. 
ARTEMIDORUS. 


King Habor dreamed a mystic dream, 
As he slept in the silent night. 
And told it to his mother dear 
In the early morning light. 


“T dreamed I rode in a greenwood wild, 
No other man was there: 


And both were fair and young ; 
The birds upon the linden bough, * 
They praised the flowers and sung.” 


And no one in King Habor’s hall 
Could read that dream aright, 

Only his mother knew it well, 
nd warm tears dimmed her sight. 


“Although thou fated art to win 
A maiden white and red, 

Yet I am doomed to wail and weep, 
For my son will soon be dead. 


“And if thou fated art to win 
And wear thy fair young wife, 
Then I am doomed to wail and weep, 
For she'll cost thee body and life!” 


' Harbor and Fair Signil. 
Translated from the Swedish by C. G. Leland. 


I dreamt the Roses one time went 

To meet and sit in Parliament ; 

The place for these, and for the rest 

Of flowers was thy spotless breast ; 

Over the which a state was drawn 

Of tiffany, or cobweb-lawn ; 

Then in that Parley, all those powers 

Voted the Rose the queen of flowers; 

But so as that herself should be 

The maid of honor unto thee. 
Herrick. 


The strait-laced utilitarian may frown on this 
dainty volume as a frivolous waste of time which 
might have been devoted to the concoction 
of facts a Ja Gradgrind, but no one who loves 
a yrs of the fantastic with more solid mental 
refections but will relish its perusal. 








Smite or A Woman TO THE Moox.—Can 
any correspondent fill up the hiatus in the follow- 
ing lines, said to have been written by Mr. White, 
T. C. D., to his tutor, on Swift’s comparison of a 
woman to a cloud ¢— 


_“ You say, Sir, once a wit allow’d 
A woman to be like a cloud! 
Accept a simile as soon 
Between a woman and the moon! 
For, let mankind say what they will, 
The sex are heav’nly bodies still ! 
Grant me (to mimic mortal life) 
The sun and moon are man and wife. 
‘Whate’er kind Sol affords to lend her, 


She squanders upon midnight rj 
And when to rest he lays i yng ' 


She’s up, and stared at, through the town. 


* * * * * %* # 
Say, are not these a modish pair, 
Where each for other feels no care ? 
Whole days in separate coaches driving, 
Whole nights to keep asunder striving. 
Both in the dumps in gloomy weather, 
And lying once a month together. 

From him her beauties close confining, 
And only in his absence shining ; 

Or else she looks like sullen tapers; 
Or else she’s fairly in the vapors ; 

Or owns at once a wife’s ambition, 
And fully glares in opposition. 

In one sole point unlike the case is— 
On her own head the horn she places.” 











COUNT CAGLIOSTRO. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE TRUE HISTORY OF COUNT 
CAGLIOSTRO. 


No one ever worked the rich mine of hu- 
man credulity so long and so profitably as 
Joseph Balsamo, better known by his assumed 
title of Count Cagliostro. From the records 
of the French police and the Roman Inquisi- 
tion, we can glean the history of the greater 

art of his lite; but many of the enigmas of 

is mysterious career will probably never be 
explained. He himself pretended that his 
first recollections were of the East—the land 
of mystery. He was brought up, he said, in 
princely splendor at Medina, attended by a 
suite of eunuchs and slaves, and instructed in 
all the occult sciences, by a sage termed the 
wise Althatas. In his twelfth year he went to 
Mecca, where he lived for three years with his 
uncle the sheriff. Thence he started on his 
travels. In Egypt he studied the lore of the 
priests, and received with delight the knowl- 
ae gg the ancients, preserved in the Pyra- 
mids. In 1766, he made his appearance in 
Malta, where the Grand Master received him 
with distinguished honors. 

Now, the truth is, Balsamo was born in Pa- 
Jermo in 1743, and, at the age of thirteen, was 
sent to the convent of the Brothers of Mercy 
at Cartagirone, where he was committed to 
the tuition of the apothecary, under whom he 
acquired his first insight into the chemical and 
medical secrets he afterwards used so success- 
fully. Expelled from the convent for irregu- 
lar conduct, he commerced life on his own ac- 
count in Palermo. Forgery seems to have 
been his first method of fraud. Being an ex- 
cellent penman, he counterfeited wills, papal 
dispensations, permits for monks to leave their 
convents at uncanonical hours, and even tick- 
ets for the theatres. At last, he was com- 
pelled to abscond for having cheated a silver- 
smith of sixty ounces of gold by pretending 
to disclose a hidden treasure. Hie fled to 
Messina, and there joined a kindred spirit, a 
noted juggler, versed in Arabic and the lan- 

s of the 

Travelling with this companion in Syria and 
Egypt, Balsamo picked up that smattering of 
the Oriental tongues which proved so useful 
to him in his subsequent deceptions. At 
length, a ship, in which these two worthies 
were ngers, was driven by stress of 
weather into Malta; and Balsamo, learning 
that Pinto, the then Grand Master, was ad- 
dicted to alchymical pursuits, introduced him- 
self as the descendant of a Christian princess 
of Trebizonde ; the juggler personating his 
tutor, the wise Althatas. The deception was 
completely successful. The Grand Master as- 

igned them apartments in his palace, and 


they worked daily in his laboratory. In a/able to: prevail upon Cagliostro to indicate 
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short time, however, the juggler died; and 
Balsamo, inconsolable for the death of his tu- 
tor, left Malta, furnished with letters of re- 
commendation from Pinto. Arriving at Rome, 
he was introduced to the Pope by the Maltese 
ambassador ; and shortly afterwards he mar- 
ried a woman named Lorenza, whose rare and 
singular beauty, combined with an extraordi- 
nary talent for anges and artifice, caused 
her to be an invaluable partner to such a man. 
About this poem assuming the title of Count 
Cagliostro, he commenced his travels, visiting 
every country in Eu from Spain to Rus- 
sia. It appears that he actually must have 
possessed some medical skill. 

By prescribing for the poor gratis, and giv- 
ing away large sums in charity, he became ex- 
ceedingly popular wherever he went ; but to 
the rich, he sold his miraculous pills and bal- 
sams at equally miraculous prices. He 
fessed to be able to convert flax into silk, and 
received large sums of money from his du 
for disclosing the process, which, in all pro’ 
bility, was somewhat similar to that now 
known as Clausen’s nt for making flax- 
cotton. He also, for a handsome consideration, 
converted small diamonds into large ones, by 
substituting paste counterfeits, which he was 
very skilful in making, for the real stones. He 
first arrived in London in 1776, and though 
then possessed of considerable wealth, did not 
succeed, as on the continent, in gaining ad- 
mission into the higher circles of society. 
During his stay in London at this period, he got 
involved in several lawsuits, and was com- 
mitted to prison no. less than ten different 
times. It appears that, with all his cunning, 
he became the prey of a number of low sharp- 
ers and solicitors, who, from his ignorance of 
ray laws, habits, and customs, succeeded 
in ing him to no small extent. 

One of” these cases is curious. A Miss Fry 
entreated Cagliostro to tell her the number of 
a ticket which would gain a prize in a lottery, 
then about to be drawn. Heat first refi : 
but her earnest entreaties prevailing, he took 
a cabalistical-looking manuscript out of his es- 
critoire, and after making many and apparent- 
ly very abstruse calculations, told her the for- 
tunate number. She immediately purchased 
the corresponding ticket ; and no doubt more 
to Cagliostro’s amazement than her own, it 
actually turned up a prize. Numberless ap- 
plications were then made to the count for for- 
tunate numbers, but he steadily refused to 
make another calculation ; but piles of bank- 
notes and costly jewels were given to the cun- 
ning countess to induce her to worm the valu- 
able secret from her husband. Miss Fry, not 
content with her first venture, presented Lo- 
renza with a gold snuff-box, containing dia- 
monds to the value of 294/.; but not being 
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another number, she caused him to be arrested 
for pursuing illegal arts, and entered an action 
for restitution of the box and jewels, which 
were ordered to be restored with costs. 

It forms a remarkable reature in human 
credulity, that at the very time this Miss Fry 
believed Cagliostro so prescient as to be able 
to tell her the number of an undrawn prize, 
she was actually engaged in swindling him 
herself. Being connected with a broken down 
roue named Scott; she introduced him to 
Cagliostro as a Scottish nobleman. The,sham 
nobleman was so delighted with the sham 
count, that he invited him down to his castle 
in Scotland, promising to introduce him to the 
highest personages in that a This 
being just what Cagliostro wanted, he eagerly 
snapped at the proffered bait; and as his no- 
ble friend was far from home, and short of 
cash, he lent him large sums to prepare for 
the journey. We need wae | say, the 
money was never repaid, nor did the journey 
ever take place. In short, Cagliostro’s osten- 
tatious liberality and profusion, which on the 
continent introduced him to the first society, 
served only, in England, to draw around him 
a crowd of needy seapins. 

Disgusted with London, Cagliostro, after 
having been initiated into the mysteries of 
freemasonry went to Strasburg, where, by his 
- liberality to the poor, he soon acquired an im- 
mense popularity. Assuming a higher flight, 
he now announced himself to be the Great 
Koptha, or head of a mystical system of Egyp- 
tian masonry, which he had been taught by 
the grand master of the order—no less a per- 
sonage than Alexander the Great, who was 
still living, in dignified seclusion, in the in- 
terior of the Great Pyramid! As Joe Smith 
is said to have founded Mormonism on an un- 
published religious romance, so Cagliostro is 
supposed to have founded Egyptian, masonry 
on a mystical manuscript, written by one 
George Copston, a crazy Englishman. 

Humiliating, yet not without its lesson, is a 
record of the absurdities believed at the insti- 

tion of an ignorant impostor, less than a 
Fandréd years ago. In his system of mystifi- 
cation, Cagliostro assumed, through his assert- 
ed angelic ancestry, to possess a certain au- 
thority over the angels, and declared that his 
mission was to raise the faithful to spiritual 
perfection, by a physical and moral regenera- 
tion. The method of acquiring this new birth 
was altogether material in its nature, and cu- 
rious on account of its absurdity. The faith- 
ful could obtain a life independent of the body 
by means of the materia prima, or red - 
der, one form of the Grand Elixir ; but it re- 

uired the Great Pentagon to restore them to 
the state of innocence enjoyed before the Fall 
of man. 

The Pentagon was to be constructed by 
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erecting a three-story building, on a mountain 
named Sinai. On the second floor, termed 
Ararat, thirteen masters were to pass eighteen 
hours aday,for forty successive days,in prayer, 
contemplation, and preparation of the virgin 
parchment, made from the skin of a new-born 
male Jewish infant. This being prepared, 
the thirteen masters were placed in communi- 
cation with the seven first-created angels, who, 
stamping their seals upon the parchment, com- 
pleted the Great Pentagon. e happy thir- 
teen were now masters of all wealth, power, 
and wisdom ; and each of them had the privi- 
lege, by mere adoption, of raising seven other 
disciples to his own happy state. 

e physical new birth was more difficult 
to obtain, and the unpleasant process had to 
be repeated as often as every fifty years. The 
neophyte was to retire into the country, ac- 
companied by a trusty friend, and there live 
in complete seclusion, paying strict attention 
to a certain prescribed regimen, for thirty 
days. On the seventeenth and thirty-second 
days, the patient was to be bled, and six drops 
of a white mixture administered, two drops of 
which were to be taken every subsequent day, 
till the object should be attained. On the 
thirty-first day, he was to be put to bed, and 
given the first grain of the materia prima, 
which would cause a swoon of three hours’ 
duration, accompanied with strong convulsions. 
On the thirty-third day, the second grain was 
to be swallowed, upon which delirium would 
ensue, and the hair and teeth fall out. On 
the thirty-sixth day, the taking of the third 
grain would be followed by a deep sleep, and 
the hair and teeth would grow again. On the 
thirty-ninth day, the novice was to be put into 
a bath, ten drops of the balsam of the Great 
Kaptha were to be given him, and on ‘the 
fortieth morning he would rise in the prime 
of youthful vigor, in which state he would 
continue for fifty years. This treatment could 
be renewed every half-century, until the re- 

nerated attained the age of 5557 years, but no 
onger. 
n the lodges of this system of Egyptian 
masonry, communications were established 
with angels and prophets. To effect this a 
child was selected, and termed the dove. Ca- 
gliostro, laying his hand upon the dove, blessed 
and anointed it with the oil of wisdom. The 
dove was then taken into the tabernacle, and 
told to look steadfastly into a basin of water, 
where it would see an angel, and receive cor- 
responding replies, which were carefully re- 
corded. ing his trial before the Inquisi- 
tion at Rome, Cagliostro confessed all his im- 
positions but this common juggling trick, au- 
daciously insisting that it was a gift from God, 
although he must have well known that a con 
fession would have been less injurious to him 
than such a daring assertion. 


é 
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If it were not a matter of history, the influ- 
ence this artful rogue acquired over the minds 
of his followers would be utterly incredible. 
They worshipped him for hours, lying motion- 
less at his feet, and believed themselves sanc- 
tified by touching the hem of his garment. 
They wore his portrait in rings and brooches, 
and set up his bust in their houses with the 
motto Divo Cagliostro—the divine Cagliostro. 
About this period, Lorenza began to form fe- 
male lodges of the mystical Egyptian masonry. 
She was then in the prime of youthful beauty, 
but by declaring that she was more than eighty 

ears of age, and introducing everywhere, as 

er son, an accomplice, a captain in the Dutch 
service, who was not less than fifty, she ob- 
tained immense sums in money and jewels 
from credulous old ladies, who wished to have 
their beauty and youth restored. By not re- 
maining long in one place, but constantly 
travelling about, with a princely retinue of six 
carriages, for the purpose of establishing new 
lodges, their deceptions were the less readily 
discovered and exposed. 

At length, the first Pentagon was erect- 
ed at Basle, and about to be opened with im- 
posing ceremonies, when Cagliostro was sum- 
moned to Paris by his intimate friend the 
Prince Cardinal Rohan, to take a part in the 
well-known, but mysterious affair of the dia- 
mond necklace, which implicated the name 
and fame of the unfortunate queen, Marie- 
Antoinette. On the discovery of this curious 
conspiracy, Cagliostro was sent to the Bastile, 
where he was confined for nine months, during 
which time the French parliament was deluged 
with petitions for his release, from men of the 
highest rank, who described him as a dis- 
tinguished physician, prophet, and friend of 
the hyman race. 

One of his replies, when examined by the 
attorney-general of France with reference to 
the necklace affair, is truly characteristic. Be- 
ing asked by what right he assumed the name 
and title of Count Cagliostro, he replied :— 

“T have gone over all Europe by the name 
of Cagliostro; as to the title of count, from 
the education I have received, the attention 
paid to me by the Mufti Suleyman, the Cheriff 
of Mecca, the Grand Master Pinto Pope 
Clement, and most of the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, you may judge whether that is not more 
a disguise to conceal what I really am, than a 
title of honor.” 

When liberated from the Bastile, being or- 
dered to leave Paris, he went to Passy, fol- 
lowed by thousands of his dupes. He was 
then ordered to leave France, and when he 
embarked at Boulogne, immense numbers 
kneeled to receive his parting benediction. 
Arriving a second time in London, he imme- 
diately began to found lodges; and being 
joined by Lord George Gordon, of no-popery 
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notoriety, he soon acquired a multitude of fol- 
lowers. We meet with some curious notices 
of him in the newspapers of the period; yet 
in not one of them, and we have looked through 
several files, do we see him denounced as a 
charlatan. It was not so in France. 

M. Mourand, editor of a Parisian newspa- 
per, was a bitter enemy of Cagliostro, and lost 
no opportunity of exposing his fraudulent pre- 
tensions. Like a juggler of our own day, 
Cagliostro pretended that he was proof against 
the effects of the most potent poisons. He 
further stated, that the use of powerful anti- 
dotes was so well known to the people of the 
East, that at Medina they fattened pigs with 
arsenic, for the purpose of destroying tigers. 
The pig, supplied with the antidote, was un- 
affected by the arsenic, though its flesh was so 
imbued with the poison, that when left in the 
woods, as a bait ir a hungry tiger, the latter, 
of course, being unprovided with the antidote, 
died immediately, after tasting the fatal food. 
Mourand having ridiculed this assertion, Cag- 
liostro inserted a challenge in the Public Ad- 
vertiser, in September, 1786. It was to to 
the effect that each of them should stake five 
thousand guineas ; that Mourand should break- 
fast with Cagliostro on a sucking-pig fattened 
with arsenic, and whichever should be alive 
the next day, would win the stakes. ' Mou- 
rand wisely declined this invitation; and the 
following epigram, among others on the same 
subject, was subsequently published in the Ad- 
vertiser :— 


If youexpect me to breakfast, you’re greatly mis- 


en; 
I'll not eat y>u: pig, but I'll save my own bacon. 


Cagliostro gave a somewhat similar challenge 
in Russia. It appears, when at St. Peters- 
burg, he had spoken disparagingly of the pro- 
fessional knowledge of the czarina’s physi- 
cian. The physician hearing of this, challeng- 
ed Cagliostro to mortal combat; but the lat- 
ter declined, saying that an appeal to arms 
would only decide their courage and skill 
in the use of weapons, which was beside the 
question. The question was skill in medicine ; 
and Cagliostro proposed to decide it in the 
following manner :— He would make a pill 
which the physician would swallow, and the 
nase gs should make a pill, which he (Cag- 
iostro) would swallow ; and whichever of the 
two combatants should be alive an hour after- 
wards, was to be considered the victor. The 
Russian refused: but Cagliostro was imme- 
diately ordered to leave the territories of the 
ezarina. 

After remaining some time in England, 
Cagliostro again went to the continent, where 
he travelled about for a short period, till at 
last his evil destiny led him toRome. There, 
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being detected in founding lodges of Egyp- 
tian masonry, he was arrested and committed 
to the dungeons of the Inquisition. After a 
long and very curious trial, which has been 
published, he was condemned to death; but 
the pope commuted his sentence to imprison- 
ment for life in the fortress of St. Leo, where 
he died in 1795. Lorenza was also sentenc- 
ed to imprisonment for life in a convent of 
penitents. 

Cagliostro, though small in stature, was well 
made, and had a dark but handsome counte- 
nance. When speaking in public his voice 
and manners were exactly those of a noisy 
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and ostentatious quack. He harangued his 
disciples with a drawn sword in his right hand, 
and principally spoke an incomprehensible 
jargon. n private life, however, he vas 
lively and agreeable ; and his great knowledge 
of the world, and conversational powers ren- 
dered him an agreeable companion. Some of 
his letters, written in Italian, to his wife when 
he was a prisoner in the Bastile, are preserved 
in the British Museum. They relate princi- 
pally to matters connected with his personal 
comforts, and are no great proof of his acquire- 
ments as a scholar. 





From the Presbyterian. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF EUROPE PRE- 
DICTED THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


Messrs. Ep1rors—I herewith send you an ex- 
tract from “ The Advancement of Society,” by 
James Douglass, Esq., a work republished in New 
York in 1830, from the 2d Edinburgh edition. It 
has a special interest at the present time. 

“ Throughout Europe there is no less a revo- 
lution in the relative position of the nations to- 
wards each other, than in the interior condition 
of each. The French and the Russians have 
changed situations in the political scale; Peters- 
burg has become the centre of aggression, and 
Paris that of resistance and defence. The inva- 
sions which Europe has now to dread are from 
the north, and the hope of its ultimate freedom 
rests upon the energy and the prosperity of its 
southern States. The position of Russia is emi- 
nently favorable for successful and limitless en- 
croachment, and possesses within itself ample 
space for ever-increasing numbers. Jt has no 
enemy behind it to distract its attention or divide 
its efforts; it has only opposed to it a weak and 
broken frontier, without any one commanding 
defence, and with vulnerable points innumerable 
from the Baltic to the sea of Japan. The Swedes, 
the Poles, the Turks, the Persians, the Turco- 
mans, and the Chinese, are unable to cope with 
the Russian armies, and must yield at the first 
shock of the invader. Austria and Prussia hold 
their Polish provinces, in some measure, at the 
mercy of Russia, and France is the only nation 
which, single-handed, could afford an adequate 
resistance. As France has changed from the at- 
titude of aggression to that of defence, England, 
the supporter of the independence of the conti- 
nental nations, becomes the natural ally of France 
instead of being its natural enemy ; and hence- 
forth it is manifestly the interest of this country 
that the French should be great, powerful, and 
free. It is certainly for the advantage of Eng- 
land, that the seat of aggrandizement and dan- 
ger should be removed from the banks of the 
Seine to the shores of the Baltic; and an Attila, 
whose troops are encamped in Poland and along 
the frontiers of China, is less to be dreaded than 
an enemy of inferior power, who has the occu- 





pation of Boulogne and Brest. The wide sepa- 
ration between Russia and England leaves no 
adjacent field of combat on which they might 
measure their forces and decide the contest ; and 
England, it is now evident, can best preserve the 
independence and prosperity of Europe by pre- 
serving peace, and her surest weapon is the com- 
munication of her own -knowledge and liberty ; 
before which, barbarism, however potent, must 
bow, and stirred up by which vassals, however 
depressed, will rise up and shake off the yoke. 
While Britain counterbalances the ascendency of 
Russia in the west, she will divide with her the 
supremacy of the east, and have for her share the 
fairest, if not the most extensive portion of Asia. 
They are the two great antagonist powers in the 
old world, opposite in their nature as in their in- 
fluence—the one physically, the other morally 
great—the one at present retarding, the other ac- 
celerating the march of European society ; but 
both ultimately destined to be instruments of po- 
litical changes which will give a new face to the 
institutions of the ancient continent. 





PARALLEL PASSAGES. 


A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’erdarken’d ways 
Made for our searching ; yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. 


* * * * * * 


An endless fountain of immortal drink 
Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 


[Keat's Endymion (opening lines). 


* 


And let our love, 
bend o’er our little babe. 


Our large true love 
As the calm grand old heavens bend over earth, 


Revealing God’s own starry thoughts and things, 
So shall the image of our hearts’ ideal, 
The angel nestling in her bud of life, 
Smile upward in the mirror of her face, 
A daily beauty in our darken’d ways, 
And a perpetual feast of holy things. 
[Gerald Massul’s Wedded Life. . 





A SOLDIER’S COMING HOME. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
A SOLDIER’S COMING HOME. 


THEY are very quiet people, my Somerset- 
shire cousins. Sight-seeing is altogether out 
of their element. Most of them never beheld 
London in all their lives, and have as 
much conception of it as they have of the 
Tower of Babel. Of a London crowd, they 
have no more notion than a Hindostanee has 
of the icebergs in the Northwest Passage. 
When I talked to them of the strangely solemn 
pageant—perhaps the strangest and solemnest 
that London streets will witness for many a 
century—the Wellington funeral, they listened 
with uncomprehending wonder, and thought 
“it must have been odd to see so many people 
together.” Of that multitudinous surging 
human sea—the grandest part of any metro- 
politan sightthey heard with the shrinkin 
which most English country-gentlewomen fee 
at the idea of “ the mob.” 

Therefore, it was not surprising that when 
we heard of “the show” at Bristol—its fune- 
real splendors were not attractive—we de- 
termined to be among the few who did not 
rush to see the Caradoc come into harbor, and 
the landing of that poor worn, aged body— 
which, perhaps, had better have been left 
where the septuagenarian soldier’s heart broke 
under his too heavy burden; where busy Slan- 
der pointing out the countless graves around 
him, would have been silent as soon as her foot 
reached the old man’s own. No; we had—or 
all avouched we had—not the slightest wish 
to see the poor general’s sorrowful “coming 
home.” 

It was—as we in our isolated innocence 
supposed—the morning after the funeral, when 
we walked to the station, with the intention 
of “doing” Bristol and Clifton in a quiet 
comfortable way, becoming such very quiet 
middle-aged gentlewomen, to whom the short- 
est railway-journey was an event of im- 

nce. 

“ Let me take the tickets, pray.” For I had 
a notion that my little cousin, Miss Patience, 
would be completely annihilated by the crowd 
I saw gathering; or else that she would com- 
mit some egregious blunder in the matter of 
tickets, and allow us the pleasure of travelling 
to Bristol for a London fare. So I rushed 
valorously into the throng that seemed thick- 





ening momently around me. Surely, surely— 
yes! too late we saw the fatal announcement, | 
exhibited in black-edged formality on the 
office-wall that, this day, trains would start to | 
see the funeral of Lord Raglan. 

We had made an egregious blunder; buat | 
the tickets were taken, and it required all| 


one’s powers, mental and physical, to edge a 


safe way .out of that hot, smothery, scrambling, 


shouting, fighting throng; to which one—only | 
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one !—helpless and miserable official was dis- 
pensing advice, entreaties, and tickets—the 
ast in very small proportions to the two former. 
I owed mine solely to the burley protecting 
shoulder and bluff benevolent voice of a big 
Somersetshire lad; thence being piteously 
jostled and crushed, till I sheltered behind a 
sickly, grim, elderly Indian officer. 

“Can’t you find your party—aw ?” Better 
ask the policeman; one always wants a police- 
man among the lower classes.” 

“ Yes,” addeda lively young matron. “I’m 
sure I had no idea of the crowd till the police- 
man told me to take care of my little boy. I 
declare I had quite forgotten the child.” 

An odd mother, I thought but then she 
was so fashionable ! 

Here the crowd grew more nebulous; and at 
length slowly I emerged therefrom—to be met 
on the platform almost as eagerly and pa- 
thetically as Dante would have met a friendly 
ghost escaped out of purgatory. 

“Of course, Cousin Patience, you'll not 
think of going to-day ?” 

But Miss Patience hesitated; and there was 
a curious twinkle in her brown eyes—such 
brilliant ones! if only she would not hide 
them under that dreadful blue veil and green 
bonnet. There certainly is in the human 
mind an inherent effervescence, which, how- 
ever corked and sealed, when brought into 
contact with the wholesome natural air, has an 
irresistible tendency to froth over. And why 
not, Miss Patience? Who made your bright 
eyes, your merry laugh, your gay heart, that 
instinctively responds to all innocent plea- 
sures? Render tribute to whom tribute is 
due. Don’t look so shamefaced and doubtful 
as you gently hint :— 

“ We do not very often have a holiday.” 

Upon which, of course, though I firmly be- 
lieved, from the signs of the gathering multi- 
tude, that these two amiable and simple gentle- 
women would come home, as the children say, 
“all in little pieces;” of course I hesitated 
no longer. If we could but get safe into some 
carriage; and for the Bristol show, we must 
only trust to Providence. 

Fortune favors the helpless as well as the 
brave. After a few well-escaped chances— 
such as my Cousin Patience’s being thrust 
next to a sweep and his bag, and my Cousin 
Faith’s being invited to the knee of an ancient 
farmer—we got secure, and, as we rejoiced to 


| know, “ thoroughly respectable” seats, near a 


grieved old lady, who, in the scramble, had 
paid double fare, and offered her return-ticket 
generously to the company round. 

“ Gie.’un to I,” issued from the mouth of a 
large, handsome, well-dressed young fellow, 
who seemed to have cultivated with the utmost 
success his farm, his flesh, his muscle, and his 
whiskers — everything, in short, except hs 
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education. But when his sweetheart, blushing 
under a most wonderful pink bonnet, mildly 
ejaculated : “ La, Joe!” and explained, in a 
smothered Devon accent, that the difference 
of fare might be applied for and be returned 
at Bristol, Mr. Joe, with a wide-mouthed merry 
“ Haw-haw!” relapsed into a conversation 
with his neighbor on, I believe, turnips. 

We started. 

“ Thirty-five minutes behind time,” said a 
quiet young man, in the gray plaid costume 
of a gentleman-pedestrian or walking-tourist. 
“T hope no accident will happen.” 

Faith and Patience gave a little shudder, 
but still sat worthy their names. On we sped 
till we lost sight of that fair white city, which, 
like a lazy beauty, not quite so young as she 
has been, drowses in sunny aristocratic calm 
in her nest at the valley-foot, or climbs languid- 
ly, house by house, up the circle of the neigh- 
boring hills. Very green those hills were— 
green as the slopes of Paradise; and now and 
then, through the meadows below, appeared 
glimpses of the anything but “silver” Avon, 
crawling on to its acme of muddiness in an- 
cient Bristol. 

“ What a scene of confusion Bristol will be 
to-day! I hope we shall come to no harm in 
the crowd ;” and very painful suggestions of 
our position as “unprotected females” were 

- forced upon our minds, as through carriage- 
artitions, we listened to the loud talk of the 
oliday-people, to whom the poor old man’s 

death had at least given one day of harmless 
festival. 

“ Sir,” asked Miss Faith demurely, after a 
glance exchanged with Patience and me, and 
a second, very penetrating at the young gen- 
tleman, her neighbor—* can you tell us how 
best to escape the procession to-day ?” 

“ Escape the procession ? ”—with a doubt if 
he had heard aright, and then a smile of con- 
siderable entertainment. “ Yes, ma’am, I 
think you might escape all—all the amuse- 
ments going, by taking back-streets, such .as” 

e mentioned several. 

“Thank you. I believe the procession was 
to start from Princes street.” 

“Was it? Oh, thank you madam. That 
will just do for me ;” and, apparently mirth- 
fully conscious that some people were not quite 
80 foolish as some other people, he leant back, 
and pulled his brown hat over his laughing 
a Patience’s own again danced unlaw- 





y: 

“ Don’t you think, sister—not that I should 
particularly mind—but if, without crowding 
or inconvenience, we could see, just a very 
dittle. ’Tis quite a national sight—gne we 

» might like to remember afterwards.” 

“ Perhaps!” said Faith hesitatingly. “ At 

all events, we needn’t exactly go out of our 
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way to avoid the show. As for the crowd, for 
my part . 

Evidently the case was settled. I, who 
knew what a crowd was, only hoped I might 
have the consolation of bringing my innocent 
cousins home alive. 

The train threw us out, amidst its hundreds, 
and I found myself trotting after my com- 
panions down the queer streets of Bristol. 

I take a great delight in the first plunge 
into any strange place, especially any strange 
town. It is a sensation peculiar of its kind, 
exquisitely vivid and agreeable—one which, in 
its individual charm, involuntarily seems a 
foretaste of that state of being which we be- 
lieve we shall attain to when to the astonished 
- “all things” will “become new;” so 
that first picture of a strange region always 
remains to my mental eye a real picture, per- 
fect in itself, quite distinct from any succession 
of varied after-images which familiarity may 
create. It would be a curious govebslegheal 
process accurately to trace and note the 

radual changes which a series of impressions 
invariably produce, till our first impression of 
the place or the person becomes so unlike 
reality, that we come to recognize it as a dis- 
tinct picture, and a picture only. 

Therefore, I shall always see Bristol as I 
saw it on that gray July day when every shop 
was shut up in Sunday quietness, and the oc- 
casional toll of a muffled bell gave a Sunday- 
like atmosphere ; only it was no church-going 
groups that rolled along'in such jaunty mirth, 
intersecting the footpath in long lines, gen- 
erally linked altogether arm and arm; some- 
times a country youth, with a Blouselinda, in 
her very best shawl and bonnet, on either 
side; sometimes a laborer, his wife, and a 
string of small children. A great number 
seemed to have come in carts. I saw one evi- 
dently bivouacked for the day—the mother 
sitting on the front seat, knife in hand, and on 
her lap a Gigantic loaf, from which she was 
cutting such “ commocks” of bread, that one 
ceased to wonder at the very jolly appear- 
ance of these specimens of West-of-England 
rurality. As for their ch—and it was 
tolerably loud and plentiful—I found myself 
totally at a loss. I should as soon attempt to 
understand, or be understood, in a parley with 
the ghosts of our Saxon ancestors, as with their 
agricultural ¢2scendants of Wilts, Devon, and 
Somerset. 

Some peculiarities were noticeable in these 
pone sight-seers, as distinguished from a 

ndon crowd. A far slenderer sprinkling 
of what we are used to call the “ respectable” 
class—nothing abroad on foot but honest down- 
right labor, bent on gratifying its curiosity in 
a solemn, resolute, English way. Very few 
jokes were current, or joke-makers. Your 
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Hodge and Dolly are rarely quick-witted—at 
least not till the ale goes round ; but every- 
where there was a grave circumfluence of 
buzzing expectation, which gave the effect of 
absolute silence. No scrambling or fighting 
for the best points of view, even if Hodge 
were bright enough to discover them; he 
seemed too much unused to his position to 
grow obstreperous, and contented himself with 
wandering along with the multitude, or plant- 
ing himself at intervals to stare about him, 
with an open-mouthed quiet stupidity which 
stood him and his neighbors in the stead of a 
dozen policemen. 

As for that invariable and most obnoxious 
element in a London mob—lazy, lounging, 
pseudo-gentility, sinking through various phases 
down to tattered, sharp-witted, shameless vice 
— it was here wholly absent. So likewise was 
the gamin race, with all its riot, mischief, and 
drollery. I never heard a single attempt at 
that small, impertinent, yet otten exceedingly 
pertinent, humor, which is the delight of a 
Cockney crowd, and the very stock in trade 
of a Cockney boy. And for pickpockets and 
the like, why, we might have safely walked, 
purse in hand, along the whole thronged line 
of road which faced the quay, and none ap- 
parently have been any the wiser. Such in- 
tent, determined sight-seeing I never beheld 
as in this honest West-of-England mob. 

We had passed St. Mary Redclyffe — that 
grand old church for antiquaries — staying 
scarcely a minute to admire what is perhaps 
the fiest exterior ornamentation of any parish- 
church in England. And all along our route 
we were followed by the muffled clang of its 
deep musical bell, that sounded, among the 
weak tollings of the other churches, like some 
rich car-satisfying contralto among a dozen 
feeble, soulless treble pipes; and, shortly en- 
tering a higher road, where a crowd, a good 
number deep, lined the railings on the further 
sie, we came out upon a broad arch of sky, 
with a landscape, half-country half-town, in the 
distanve, and close underneath what must be 
the Avon, for masts and shipping were visible 
(at least their tops) ; and on the opposite side 
of the gorge, which, we concluded, held the 
river in its depth, was a tall warehouse and a 
quay, and thereon a black reception-tent, 
decked with undertakers’ plumes. 

Ay, if we could see anything, it would be 
here. “ Let us go to the bridge —I used to 
know ive bridge-keeper,” said my Cousin Pa- 
tience. 

Ané delighted at the idea of even one prob- 
lematical friend in our crowded desolation, we 
threated our way on, and attacked the bridge- 
keeper. 

Alas! he was gone, and another reigned in 
his steal—a bridge-keeper who knew not 
Patience ! 
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“Can’t pass, ladies: bridge closed for the 
next three hours.” 

Patience — who has with common people 
the most winning way lever knew— “ put the 
comether” of her eyes and smile remorselessly 
on him, but in vain. 

“ Can’t let you in, miss ; ’twould be as much 
as my head was worth.” 

“ But, my man, where can we go?” 

“ Really I don’t know, miss, or I'd say. 
Where them folk stand, is the best ; but they 
be standing ever since the bridge was open. 
The wharf, now’ 

“ Ay, the ship-building wharf—a capital 
place, if we could only get admission.” 

“ Ladies” — and a decent young woman 
with a child in her arms, came courtesying up 
—“us do let ’um through our cottage on to th’ 
wharf for a penny. Win ye come ?” 

“It’s the cheapest sight-seeing that ever I 
knew or heard of,” said I, as we followed our 
new friend into a shipwright’s yard, directl 
opposite “the show.” There, armed wit 
three chairs, and just glancing round to see 
ourselves part of the decentest gathering of 
working-people, we settled contentedly under 
shelter of a great lilac-tree that stretched out 
of the cottage-garden. 

A curiously quiet spot, even though all 
around were small congregations of laborers 
and their’ families, of every age — the babies 
neld up in arms, the elders seated on beams. 
One ald, old woman was propped on chairs, 
and sat there half-stupefied, as if she had not 
feit the out-of-door air for years, or else looked 
about her, nodding her head, and smiling fool- 
ishly. Now and then arose an outcry of 
mothers, whose brats had the usual duck-like 
propensity, and would insist on waddling down 
to where the water kindly shallowed to the 
edge of the wharf, whence, doubtless, many a 
good ship had been built and launched. Other- 
wise, the place was wonderfully still — no 
crowding, no pushing. We just sat at our ease, 
and contemplated the scene, divided from us 
by what Bristolians politely, but somewhat im- 
aginatively call “the river.” In the fore- 
ground, a slow, leaden-colored. stream, rather 
canal-like and narrow. On it, close inshore, 
lay a beautiful yacht, the owners lounging about 
in the various picturesque eostumes and atti- 
tudes that gentlemen-sailors indulge in. Oppo- 
site, near the landing-quay, was a large, gayly- 
dressed ship, the Morning Star, her decks 
thronged with ladies. The quay itself was 
sprinkled with moving groups, various in color 
— black, white, and red. Beyond, in a square 
rampart, was a mass entirely red — the mo- 
tionless lines of Horse-guards; and beyond that 
again, the long vista of Princes Street, down 
each side of which were windows, balconies, 
platforms, alive with heads; while above them, 
innumerable flags made two waving lines of 
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bright color, vanishing into dim perspective. 
On the left hand, down the river, was the same 
gaudy, festival air, for every ship was dressed all 
over with colors, half-mast high; and in many 
oe long “ strings ” of flags were suspended 
rom some mast to some wharf-window on shore. 
It might have been a triumph or a festival, but 
for the extraordinary quietness of the multi- 
tude, and the strange effect of the incessant 
minute-guns and tolling of the church-bells. 

“ How thick they stand on Brandon Hill!” 
said Faith ; and truly the people there were 
clustering like a living wall. Above, the white 
houses of Clifton came out sharply against the 
clear sky ; while gradually sloping downwards, 
habitations thickened and thickened, till it be- 
came the good old smoky city of Bristol, be- 
— which, right and left, the grimy Avon 

lows. 

Hark ! a louder gun, and a stirring among 
the black gowns, and white liveries, and red 
uniforms scattered over the quay. They coa- 
lesce in a formal cluster. The black, white, 
and gray crowd on the decks of the Morning 
Star Seleien first extra lively, then steadied 
into expectation. Somehow, from this and 
from some vague murmurs about us, we learn 
that “ she’s coming ” — only the ship with its 
cold freight. Poor old man! England cannot 
say that “he is coming!” No bursting of 
cheers — no striking up of the known English 
tune, welcome to many a “ Conquering Hero.” 
Nothing but a silent pressing forward on shore, 
and the young owner of the yacht alongside 
mounts the poop for a better view, looks down 
the river a minute or two, then takes off his 
cap, and stands with his black curls bare — 
motionless. For, gliding up the centre of the 
river, her busy paddle-wheels turning slowly, 
slowly, in a strange, funereal motion, that suit- 
ed well her black hull and bare black masts, 
came the little steamer Star, which brought 
from the Caradoc, and was about to land on 
this native shore the — the body ! 

Nothing but that! Nothing left, after Alma, 
Balaklava, Inkermann —after the summer’s 
marches and the winter’s siege — after months 
and months of hardship, danger, and anxiety, 
chronicled by those honest, simple, soldier-like 
despatches, which England used to read, week 
after week, with a true English pride in “ our 
general” — nothing but that which you see 
under a small black canopy on the after-deck, 
ranged round which, in a ring of ‘scarlet, the 
mourners stand. 

She steams slowly up, the little vessel that 
looks so like a bier; on either side of her fol- 
low two long, long lines of boats, the rowers all 
in white shirt-sleeves, black neckcloths, and a 
black band round the left arm, dropping regu- 
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lar noiseless oars. Now she comes nearer— 
you can distinctly trace on the deck a black 
outline — of the shape familiar enough to us 
all. Her steam still slackens — the boats slip 
out of the line of procession, and gather round 
her. The moving groups collect in a mass ‘on 
the edge of the quay; you may see the cler- 
gymen’s fluttering surplices, the corporations’ 
gaully gowns, and the gray or bald head of 
more than one old soldier, standing perfectly 
still. Gradually every head is bared ; the oars 
are simultaneously lifted —a rising forest — 
and held aloft in salutation. Everything around 
is quite silent, except the occasional toll from 
St. Mary Redclyffe Touse, the boom of a min 
ute-gun, and the faint splash of the steamer’s 
paddles. Now they stop—she is close in- 
shore ; those waiting her, go at once on deck 

Ay, the old soldier has come home. 

That return home, of a hero unvictorious, a 
commander not unblamed — a general fallen, 
worn out after a great error wi check — his- 
tory will remember as one of her saddest and 
most touching chronicles. Where were all the 
honest fault-findings, the malicious slanders, 
which he bore alike in such brave silence — 
where were they now ? 

An old man 
Is come to lay his weary bones among you : 
Give him a little earth for charity. 


As the body was landed, one clear, pro- 
longed melancholy bugle-note came from over 
the water, piercing, almost like the cry of a 


woman. Then, a nodding of undertakers’ 
plumes, and a moving of black velvet housings, 
as there passed slowly along the quay the last 
carriage, in which we all safely ride. No fu- 
neral-car — a simple hearse, with a few mourn- 
ing-coaches, following. The troop of Horse- 
guards closed in behind; and then up the 
thronged, hushed, gaudy avenue of Princes 
Street, the procession went — melting away 
into a dim mass, out of which came, at inter- 
vals, in shrill fife-notes, the monotonous re- 
peated tones of Handel’s well-kown march — 
marking a soldier’s funeral. 

And so they carried him home, and gathered 
him to his fathers. 


“ Patience,” said I when, after a pause so 
long that our neighbor sight-seers began to 
move away, andthe yard was becoming cleared, 
we still stood on our three chairs, gazing over 
the river in the direction of Princes Street — 
“ well, Patience ?” 

She had pulled down the blue veil, and Faith 
was busy hiding away her pocket-handkerchief. 
We walked silently along the river-side to- 
wards Clifton. 





THE ISTHMUS OF 
From The Athenzum. 


The Isthmus of Suez Question. By M. Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Longman & Co. 


Asra and Africa, meeting on the Isthmus 
of Suez, are there divided by an intermediate 
valley, extending from sea to sea. The fron- 
tier hills, sloping gradually on one side to Egypt, 
on the other to Syria, leave between them a 
tract so level that it has become a favorite pro- 

ect of geographers and engineers tocut through 
it achannel from the Mediterranean tothe Ara- 
bian Gulf. Thus, a continuous line of naviga- 
tion, breaking the barriers of the ancient world, 
would connect the remotest shores of Europe 
and Asia. Commerce, which now takes its 
circuitous way through stormy oceans, would 
- by a direct route from all the ports of the 
orth and South to those of Persia, India, the 
Hindu-Chinese region, China, Japan, and the 
Eastern isles. London would be separated from 
Bombay by a distance little more than double 
that which separates her from New York. 

The object is attractive. In all ages adventu- 
rous men have sought to penetrate the maze of 
the globe — though frozen seas in one direction, 
mountainous ramparts in another, and narrow 
necks of land in others, have disappointed their 
desires. The same ambition animatedColumbus, 
De Gama, Magellan, and the succession of Arc- 
tic voyagers. The same impatience of natural 
obstruction has resulted in plans of Alpine tun- 
nels, submarine railways, and ship-canals. 
Steam-engines are now ascending the Alps, and 
they will shortly fly through the Rocky Moun- 
tains; while proposals have long been before the 
world to connect the Atlantic with the Pacific 
at Nicaragua, and the Red Sea with the Indian 
Ocean at Suez. 

The latter plan is the most famous and the 
most important. No bold mind has ever reigned 
long in Egypt without perceiving, in the longi- 
tudinal depression of the Isthmus, a line pre- 
pared for an artificial channel. Tradition in- 
vokes Sesostris to uphold with the authority 
of his clouded name this magnificent scheme. 
Alexander sighed for leisure to complete it ; 
Julius Cesar saw at Suez the Rubicon of the 
East and West; and Amrou, the Arab, despis- 
ing those prophets who declared that Egypt 
would be deluged from the Arabian Gulf, par- 
tially cleared out the old canal. For a canal, 
communicating with the Nile, had been made 
“in ancient times”— that is, about a thousand 

ears before the birth of Mohammed, and had 

en alternately choked and restored down to 

a period of a Lede and thirty years after 
the Arabian conquest. 

On the artival of Napoleon in Egypt he saw 
that the Isthmus lay like a bar between Europe 
and India. When he sent from the Pyramids to 





Hindostan that exulting letter, in which he pro- 
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mised to cross the intervening seas, and come 
to the rescue of the Mahratta king, he well 
knew that the Indian Ocean was then impassa- 
ble. But he immediately organized a commis- 
sion of engineers to ascertain whether the chan- 
nel of navigation could be restored. Their re- 
port was in the affirmative ; but the opportu- 
nity had gone by — Napoleon was on the eve 
of his return to France, and could only utter a 
politic eulogy of his ownidea. Since that time 
an uninterrupted argument has taken place, 
— chiefly in Egypt and France, but to a con- 
siderable extent in England also—upon the 
feasibility of a ship-canal through the orton 
The project has been compared with one for 
constructing a railway from Suez to Pelusium ; 
and this line, selected by M. de Lesseps for his 
proposed canal, has also been rejected by others, 
who prefer a channel direct from the port of 
Alexandria, through the Nile,into the Red Sea. 
The focus of the discussion has been at Cairo, 
where one party has importuned the Govern- 
ment, to support the railway, while another 
has advocated the sbip-canal. Consulting the 
works and documents that contain the history 
of this debate, we find that, to use general 
terms, French opinion is in favor of the canal, 
and English opinion in favor of the railway. 
Ultimately, however, the Viceroy of Egypt has 
yielded to French influence, and conceded to 
M. de Lesseps the preliminary powers for the 
execution of his idea. The arena, therefore, is 
transferred to Constantinople, where the con- 
sent of the Sultan is essential to ratify the de- 
cision of his Egyptian Viceroy. 

At this point, M. de Lesseps, anticipating ob- 
jections, appeals to the public opinion of Eng- 
land. His statement is suspicious in one re- 
spect — that France is represented as desiring 
a ship-canal, vid Suez, chiefly, if not exclusive- 
ly, in the interest of England; but advocacy is 
not often associated with candor. M. de Les- 
seps, indeed, only points, in vague allusions to 
the real perplexities of the question in its Eng- 
lish aspect. It is necessary, in order that the 
inquiry should be complete, to state the argu- 
ments that have been urged, or are suggested 
by a view to future contingencies, on either 
side. 

The proposal is, to cut through the Isthmus 
of Suez, which is ninety miles across, a mari- 
time canal, direct from Suez, on the Mediter- 
ranean, to Pelusium, on the Red Sea. It is to 
be of a depth and width sufficient to allow ves- 
sels of all sizes to float freely in its channel, 
with jetties extending into the two seas, and an 
inland port on the natural basin of lake Tim- 
sah, about half-way between the eastern and 
western outlets. It should be completed in six 
years, at a cost of £6,400,000, “ or abont half 
the amount expended on the Great Northern 
Railway from London to York.” A company, 
composed of the capitalists of all nations, under 
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the direction of M. de Lesseps, is to execute the 
necessary works, and “ possess” the canal for 
ninety-nine years, after which it reverts to the 
Egyptian government. Meanwhile, the Viceroy 
of Egypt claims fifteen per cent. of the profits, 
promises to fortify the mouths of the canal, and 
stipulates for an agreement between himself, 
his successors, and the Company, as to the dues 
to be taken of ships making use of the channel, 
which ‘“ shall always be equal for all nations.” 
The Nile may be connected by a direct cut 
with the navigable passage of the Isthmus ; and 
Said Pacha undertakes to furnish, from the 
publie lands, every reasonable facility for the 
development of the undertaking. 

Here, then, urges M. de Lesseps, is a grand 
opportunity for England to exert its influence 
with the Ottoman Government in behalf of a 
cosmopolitan project, especially advantageous 
to herself. There is a tract of the globe with 
the free passage of which the political and com- 
mercia! power of Great Britain is bound up,— 
Egypt, to the conquest of which France has 
more than once aspired, which France would 
never permit England to possess; but which, 
upon a sudden crisis, England might be tempted 
to occupy. From that moment the alliance is 
at an end.—Egypt is once more a ground of 
inveterate contention. But unite the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea by a ship-canal, neu- 


tral in times of war, and guaranteed by all the 
Powers, and Egypt relinquishes its political im- 
portance ; it ceases to be the object of jealousy, 
and in acquiring social and commercial pros- 
perity, loses its value as our Indian highway. 


So far according to M. de Lesse The 
reply to his reasoning is that the political im- 
portance of Egypt would be enhanced a hun- 
dred-fold ; that the Government in possession 
of the Isthmus would feel, with renewed force, 
the pressure of rival influences; and that no 
guarantees could insure the shutting of the 
canal upon the occurrence of a general war. 
Suez, indeed, might become an inferior Con- 
stantinople, seated at the entrance of a more 
important Dardanelles. If the railway from 
Alexandria to the Nile, from the Nile to Cairo, 
and fréin Cairo to Suez, has been so pertina- 
ciously opposed by a section of the European 
community in Egypt,—has it not been because 
the English project, if fulfilled, would produce 
an increase of English influence, and vice ver- 
sa? The late ruler of Egypt in spite of his 
dreams of riches, dreaded the saeon and 
withheld his consent. Said Pacha inclines to 
both plaus at once ; but his liberal views seem 
to have been formed without reference to 
questions of the European policy involved. 

The further advantages stated by M. de 
Lesseps are,—the shortening of the Indian 
route, from all the ports of Europe, and the 
establishment at Suez of an immovable seat 
of power, under general guarantees, which will 
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command the Mediterranean at one end, as 
Constantinople commands it at the other, 
and, as M. de Lesseps does not suggest, as Malta 
commands it in the centre. A zone of the earth 
would change under the influences created by 
this new strait, filled by the mingling waters of 
two seas, united by modern enterprise. Arabia 
and Abyssinia, the vast country of the Gallas, 
the Desert on the west of the Red Sea, with 
their roving populations would enter the range 
of European trade and civility. Ferret and 
Gallinier concur with M. de Lesseps in these 
enthusiastic views,—but the practical recom- 
mendations of the ship-canal are best repre- 
sented by figures. It chiefly concerns English- 
men to know that the absolute distance to 
Bombay, now one of 11,500 miles from London, 
would be reduced by the Suez route to 6,200, 
a saving of 5,300 miles. Still greater advan- 
tages would be gained by the merchants of the 
European cities, as well as by those of New 
York and New Orleans, since the distance from 
New York to Bombay would be diminished by 
nearly half, and in a similar proportion from 
New Orleans. Freights woul thus be chea 
ened, voyages accelerated, and possibly the 
intercourse between Europe and India in- 
creased. America, no doubt,—perhaps Russia, 
—will find a way of herown. Moreover, mil- 
itary stores and troops could be transported 
from Malta to Bombay in three weeks, to 
Madras and Ceylon, in four, to Calcutta in five, 
instead of the five or six months’ ctretching and 
tacking round the Cape. Holland would have 
additional paths opened to Java, Spain to the 
Philippines, Portugal to her last station in 
China. Austria, which has already commenced 
*, traffic with Bengal, through Egypt from 
‘Trieste, upholds the proposal warmly. Greece 
hopes to cover the Red Sea with her brigantines 
(possibly with her brigands). Russia, although 
possessed of an overland communication with 
Central Asia, India, and China, would take 
advantage of the line from the Black Sea, u 
the Mediterranean. Lastly, France, says M. 
de Lesseps, has almost a new commerce to 
create, and, with the Suez Canal available, 
would rival our merchants in all the markets of 
the East. In the first instance, she would have 
the advantage over England in the importation 
of indigo, so largely used by the manufactur- 
ers of both nations. 

These anticipations in favor of the scheme 
are general; the objections are, for the most 
part, special. We will not, at present, go over 
the ground of those who argue that physical 
obstacles, of an insuperable kind, prohibit the 
canal. Capt. Allen,—an inconclusive and par- 
tial reasoner,—supposes that the shallowness of 
the two seas and the want of a fall from the one 
into the other are circumstances “ fatal” to the 
project. By assuming, however, that the advo- 
cates of the Suez Canal continue to reckon 
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upon an idea which was exploded in 1840, he 
ignores the best part of their case, and is set 
aside by his own act. The costliness of the 
work, again, is a matter of commercial calcu- 
lation, as practicability is of engineering. But 
the most formidable difficulties remain :—the 
political, besides those which are associated 
with the navigation of the Red Sea. The 
questions pp are are :—If the canal were 
constructed would it be available for purposes 
of general commerce ?—If it were available, 
would it be in harmony with the policy of 
England ? Several years ago, while the battle of 
“ influences” was exciting the European com- 
munity in Egypt, and before Waghorn’s route 
was adopted, there was a discussion in Eng- 
land on the merits of three steam-routes :— 
that by the Cape, that by the Red Sea, with 
transit across the Isthmus, and that by the 
Euphrates. The last had many advocates ; 
the first few. In 1825, the steamer Enter- 

rise had made an experimental voyage to 
fodia round the Cape of Good Hope, and 
reached India in 113 days; the average of 
sailing vessels was then 120 to 130; and two 
sailers from Bordeaux making the voyage 
simultaneously with the steamer, reached three 
days before her. With the Cape de Verd, 
St. Thomas, the Cape of Good Hope, St. 
Johanna, and Mauritius as stations, the 
Atlantic route did not then appear to offer 
many “ facilities” for steam navigation. How- 
ever, the Red Sea, at first rejected, proved the 
preferable line for steamers. It will easily be 
understood why such a distinction should be 
observed. Steamers move “ stem on,” and al- 
most “ straight a-head.” Sailing vessels vary 
their course with the currents and winds. The 
Red Rea, 1200 miles long, is only 200 in 
width ; but a line drawn direct from Tineh to 
Bab-el-mandeb does not touch land on either 
side, and scarcely an island, a rock, or a shoal. 
There is, consequently, a deep and clear 
channel for steamers. But the borders abound 
with reefs and intricacies. Lieut. Burton, 
who sailed in a native craft, describes the ha- 
zards and anxieties of the navigation. A yet 
more significant fact is that of the half-yearly 
monsoons. M. de Lesseps quotes some res- 
pectable authorities on the subject ; but he does 
not quote Sir Harford Jones, who says, “ There 
are six months in the year that you cannot 
get into the Red Sea, and six months that you 
cannot get out.” The Arab vessels therefore 
only leave their ports during the south-west 
monsoon, and only return during the north- 
west, and even then they timidly creep along, 
anchoring under the first headland on the sus- 
picion of a gale. A captain of the Northern 
ocean, indeed, is not supposed to fear every 
cloud or shallow that alarms the Arabian Rais ;| 
but it is a question how far our East Indian 





trade would benefit by passing through a nar- 
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row sea, with only one good channel, swept 
by an overwhelming monsoon for six mente 
in one direction and for six months in another. 
He might reach India in less time ; but could 

a more Indian voyages within the 


he m 
year ? 

Assuming these facts, as they are stated in 
opposition to M. de Lesseps, we will recapitu- 
late the political contingencies that might 
render the Suez Canal a dangerous inter- 
ference with the existing conditions of inter- 
course between Europe and the East. On all 
sides it is agreed to give up the claim to com- 
mercial monopoly. Portugal, Spain, Holland, 
and the East India Company in turns attempt- 
ed to enjoy the sole benefits of trade with the 
several regions of the East. But that prin- 
ciple has vanished, and England has enlarged 
her traffic with India most rapidly since she 
has been stimulated by American competition. 
Moreover, the French, Italian and Netherlands 
cities keep up a direct communication with 
India and China. But, from a political point 
of view, this liberality does not affect the ques- 
tion of the ship-canal. 

No great act of public policy—we are still 
mere ppt of public opinion, not advo- 
cates either way—ought to be executed with- 
out a reference to future contingencies, pro- 
bable or even possible. Among the chances 
of the next European crisis, a coalition against 
Great Britain is undoubtedly one. Supposing, 
therefore, the maritime and military powers 
united, would a ship-canal through the Isthmus 
of Suez (admitting the navigation of the Red 
Sea to be practicable for convoys and fleets) 
create such a peril to our Indian possessions 
as would counterbalance any advantages de- 
rived from it in time of peace? Would the 
securities of our Oriental empire be impaired 
in fact? Because, any circumstance that 
would shake the basis of our Eastern power 
would be a national calamity, and any act 
that would result in such a circumstance would 
be an inexpiable error. 

As the roads to India now lie, in the event 
of such a war an attack upon Eastern ports 
by any fleet from the Mediterranean would be 
all save impossible. If the Russians have a 
station in the Pacific dangerous in its ultimate 
developments, that is only a reason against 
increasing the danger. England, it may be 
urged, cannot always reckon upon terrifying 
the Russians, and inducing them, by a mere 
declaration of war, to scuttle half their navy. 
At present, however, any Northern or South- 
ern power designing an attack upon our In- 
dian possessions must have two immense fleets, 
cut off from each other—one in the Mediter- 
ranean, a second in the Red Sea. Aden here 
occurs to the mind. It is a naval station of 
some importance, as the key to a close sea, 
but not a Malta; yet a Malta and an invinci- 
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ble fleet would be necessary for the guardian- 
ship of those narrow waters if they constitut- 
ed the naval highway between the East and 
West. M. de Lesseps insists with earnestness 
on the neutrality of the channel, under.a Eu- 
ropean guarantee ; but when the French were 
chased from Toulon, and when they eluded 
Nelson, does any one affect to believe that 
European guarantees would have prevented 
them from flying to the head of the Mediter- 
ranean, gliding into the Indian seas, and com- 
mitting havoc from Kurrachee to Malacca ? 
Unless, indeed, the canal would be open to 
military expeditions, what becomes of the as- 
sertion, that it would “ increase the stability of 
the British power” in India? The Egyptian 
Government, which continually seemed to 
thwart the policy of the Ottoman Porte,—and 
thus nurtures an anti-English feeling in Cairo 
whenever an English feeling prevails in Con- 
stantinople,—would hold the fortifications of 
Suez, and would, at best, be the trustee of the 
European neutrality. The issue, therefore, 
would much depend, not only on the willing- 
ness of any warlike power to trample on guar- 
antees, but on the capacity of a Turkish gar- 
rison to resist it. If the defences of the canal 
were strong in themselves and the original de- 
fenders weak, that nation would command the 
passage which could forestall the others in 


seizing the position for itself. Thus, indeed, 
would a new Dardanelles—a new Gibraltar— 
be created as an object of permanent and pe- 


rilous contention. English statesmen know 
that if such a fortress is to exist, it’ must be 
garrisoned by our forces, like Gibraltar. How 
many years of war—of victory—would be re- 
quired to compel Europe to submit? Gibral- 
tar cost us one mighty war. Malta caused us 
all the strife from Amiens to Waterloo. 

The difficulties which England is invited to 
exchange for these dangers are simple. Her 
Indian commerce necessitates the maintenance 
of a vast commercial navy, perpetually exer- 
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cised in ocean traffic, representing an immense 
body of wealth, and engaged in long and 
costly voyages. If the Sea Line suc- 
ceeded, it would abolish this magnificent ma- 
rine. To some minds such abolition would be 
a disaster, and a prelude to commercial decay. 
The East Indiamen that lie in our docks sus- 
tain, perhaps in a high degree, the maritime 
prosperity and supremacy of England. To 
divert our trade from the Cape Line would, 
consequently, in the eyes of such thinkers be 
a mistake and a misfortune. It would also 
ruin the Cape Colonies, and throw Southern 
Africa back again into barbarism. 

When a necessity exists for a brief and ra- 
pid transmission of materials to India, it is not 
proved by the experience of commercial men, 
that breaking bulk at Suez is an impediment 
of serious importance. Many of the German 
traders from Hamburgh break bulk at Hull, 
and ship their goods again from Liverpool 
At all events, as the girdle of sea-sickness 
round these islands is valued as a cheap na- 
tional defence, so the bank of land at Suez 
appears to a certain class of politicians the 
barrier of our Indian empire—the breakwater 
which would keep the Indian waters tranquil, 
though a new Trafalgar had to be fought in 
the British seas. M.de Lesseps himself ex- 
plains how difficult it would be for a Mediter- 
ranean fleet to turn the point of Gibraltar, 
and pass southwards to the Cape. Neverthe 
less, since all facilities of intercourse are in 
themselves valuable, we do but present this 
side of the matter for public debate. To open 
new channels for trade is a beneficent work, 
provided the dangers do not increase in un- 
due proportion to the advantages. That is the 
question :—our task is accomplished when we 
have put the opinions of public men into 
shape for discussion, and suggested the diffi- 
culties as regards English interests, which M. 
de Lesseps very naturally overlooks. 





Opat, 1Ts Ortc1N. How charmingly told in 
the following lines! By whom were they written ? 


A dew-drop came, with a spark of flame 
He had caught from the sun’s last ray, 
To a violet’s breast, where he lay at rest, 
Till the hours brought back the day. 


The rose look’d down, with a blush and frown, 
But she smiled all at once to view 

Her own bright form, with its coloring warm, 
Reflected back by the dew ! 


Then the stranger took a stolen look 
At the sky so soft and blue, 

And a leaflet green, with a silver sheen, 
Was seen by the idler too. 





A cold north wind, as he thus reclined, 
Of a sudden raged around, 
And a maiden fair, who was walking there, 
Next morning an opal found 
Notes and Queries. 





M. pe Gaspartn has communicated to the 
Central Agricultural Society of France, the result 
of some experiments which he had made on the 
SMUT IN WHEAT:— On placing a small quan- 
tity of the powder, slightly wetted, in a micro- 
scope, a number of small worms were seen mov- 
ing about like eels. M. de Gasparin cautions far- 
mers against using wheat as seed which has been 
attacked with smut. 





SYDNEY 


From Household Words. 
SYDNEY SMITH. 


I AVE always had great historic doubts 
about the reality of SypNey Smita. That 
there may have been a person of that name, 
I don’t deny—I think it likely, from Thiers’s 
account of St. Jean d’Acre, and other authori- 
ties, that there was. Perhaps there were 
more than one; but it is very evident to me 
that the witty and wise, the manly and inde- 
pendent Sydney Smith, about whom we have 
all laughed so often, and for the supposed loss 
of whom many of us have wept, was a phan- 
tasm—or, at most, a character imagined b 
some gentleman of dramatic power, and admi- 
rably sustained throughout every scene. 

How can it be otherwise? How can we 
believe that a man with all those qualities— 
the kindness that wins affection, the genius 
that commands respect—was left unrecognized 
and unappreciated for fifty years of his life, 
by those who had the best opportunities of 
knowing his virtues and qualifications? Let 
us see who those persons were. The Whigs 
of eighteen hundred were a large and influ- 
ential joint-stock company for the seizing of 
loaves and fishes from the Tories. There was 
no end of their fondness for those piscine and 
cereal repasts. For many years before that 
date they had been kept from the public 
bakeries and ponds, and had complained of 
the exclusion as a grievous wrong. They had 
produced the glorious Revolution, they said, 
and they considered themselves and their 
wives, and their sons and their sons’ wives, 
and their daughters and sons-in-law, entitled, 
by right of birth, to all the good things the 
country could bestow. The country bestowed 
all the good things it could; and, at last, 
gorged and replete, the leeches dropped off, 
and the Tories took their place. They were 
positively stuffed to within an inch of apoplexy 
with the fat of the land. There were Whig 
lords in all the counties, in the enjoyment of 
rar sentiments and immeasurable estates ; 

th estimable possessions dating from the 
arrival of the glorious Deliverer. There were 
stewardships and secretaryships, and commis- 
sions in the militia, and livings in the church, 
in their gift, all independent of kings or go- 
vernments. They formed a little colony of 
abdicated monarchs in the midst of the people 
whom they had sucked and ruled. Diocle- 
tians, and Syllas, and Charles the Fifths, were 
plentiful in every shire; and the “ gray, dis- 
crowned kings” were not without their cour- 
tiers who followed them (for salaries, of course) 
into private life. But years passed on—their 
former glories began to be forgotten—Salona 
and St. Just became tiresome, and the soul of 
Whiggery panted for a change. Pompous 





aristocrats, with coronets fantastically twisted 
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to- resemble caps of liberty, began to talk of 
the rights of man—meaning by that, their 
own right to a fresh lease of power and pelf 
But the country laughed at them, for it could 
not give them credit for anything but selfish- 
ness and stupidity. So, the great lords betook 
themselves to little jobberies of their own— 
bought small eaanel 9 and bribed large ones 
—but still with no effect. They appeared 
ridiculous whenever anybody compared. the 
liberality of their speeches with the narrow- 
ness of their actions. And at this time, seeing 
no real individual of their party able to aston- 
ish the Tories with the addition of wit and 
wisdom to the ordinary political banquets of 
both the parties, my theory is, that they ima- 
gined one, and called him Sydney Smith. 
The class of men most deeply sunk at that 
time in dulness and self-seeking were the 
clergy, so they called Sydney Smith a clergy- 
man. They made him a scholar, a humorist 
eloquent, gay, benevolent, and, above all, 
with a mind perfectly free from the trammels 
of sect or party # a Christian philosopher in 
holy orders. And they knew how, in this ex- 
cellent creation, to unite perfect propriety of 
conduct, perfect orthodoxy of belief, with the 
more brilliant and captivating qualities of 
their hero. But, there are liberties people 
may take with fictitious characters which the 

could not venture on with flesh and blood. 
So they put this youth, brimful of energy and 
goodness, in a curacy on Salisbury. Plain. 
They left him with a broken-down cottage and 
a hundred a-year; a population not much 
above the Calmucks in intelligence ; and po- 
tatoes, enriched with a little butter and salt, 
on the days when the butcher did not come 
into the parish, and they were many. Yet 
how did this imaginary curate bear up? Like 
Caractacus at Rome—like Marius at Carthage 
—like a great man under acloud—with dig- 
nity and self-respect. The wit and scholar 
ate his potatoes in hope ; and promotion came. 
He led a bear, and made him dance to the 
genteelest of tunes, and the authors go on to 
say, he became tutor to his squire’s son, and 
conducted him to Edinburgh. A very un- 
likely thing, I should say, to have occurred in 
reality ; for Mr. Beech could have sent to Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, and could have had a tutor 
for his son who would have licked the plates 
and laughed at his patron’s jokes, instead of 
pouring back bright wit of his own, and who 
would have listened to his stories, and united 
the offices of toady and instructor in a strictly 
ecclesiastical manner. But we pass this over 
as an oversight. The imaginary creation, 
Sydney Smith, is thirty-one years of age. 
His fame is instantly secured. Ile is the cen- 
tre of a large circle of the rising talent of the 
time. He projects the Edinburgh Review. 
He casts a new glory on the whole Whig 
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rty; arms it with new “ey me and places 
it on higher ground. The hereditary castle 
doors begin to turn on their hinges as the mo- 
ment of his admission to the domestic hearth 
draws nigh. The doors are thrown open; 
marquis and earl and baron receive him with 
outstretched arms, and mouths distended from 
ear to ear. . They almost discover the treasure 
of wisdom hidden under all that prodigality of 
fun. He makes their homes delightful to 
them—they can scarcely tell why. Their 
stiffnesses get thawed out of them by that per- 
petual sunshine of heart and brain. They 
feel, somehow, as if they were men, and not 
mere images of departed grandeur. They 
almost think they could descend to the arena, 
and have a manly struggle, for the love of 
the people and the enjoyment of power. 
Wherever meanness and darkness lurked, 
there was this tremendous curate with his 
Ithuriel spear. Wherever there was an argu- 
ment too heavy for the feeble hand of a super- 
annuated duke, he set feathers to it and fined 
it down, and gave it a throw into the enemy’s 
camp, which transfixed dozens at a time, as 
Munchausen transfixed the ducks upon his 
ramrod. ll this was acknowledged by these 
rich and right honorable men ; cradled states- 
men and pap-boated leaders of the nation. 
And what did they in substantial acknowledg- 
ment ? He must be amyth! Does it enter 
into the imagination of the dullest of men that, 
in actual life, these dreamy pieces of state 
would have left such a man altogether unpro- 
vided for, out of their private patronage, and 
would have rewarded him, after much en- 
treaty, with a government living, without a 
house, in the wilds of Yorkshire, with the de- 
scriptive name of Foston-le-Clay ? Le-Clay, 
indeed! Not very good French, but very 
— English. 
he fancied Sydney still goes on: He estab- 
lishes himself in the Yorkshire wilderness, 
He builds a house, the ugliest and most com- 
fortable in England, at a great expense out 
of his private pocket; and sets such an exam- 
ple of a cheerful performance of duty and 
universal good-will, that we forget his wit, and 
his literature, and his learning, and see only 
the generous man, the useful minister, the 
noble soul. This lasted year upon year. And 
ear upon year Whig preferments must have 
eon falling vacant. But Whigs have syco- 
phants, and cousins, and nieces’ husbands; 
and Sydney is supposed still to be left in Fos- 
ton-le-Clay. It must be a satire, this biog- 
raphy—a bitter satire. And the Tories are 
scarcely less satirized in it than these grateful 
precious Whigs. What! If this were not a 
merely fanciful picture, do you think no Tory 
minister, no Tory magnate, would have said, 
“ Well, here is a man who, if he had gone to 
the bar, would have forced his way into the 
Lords: if he had taken to literature as a pro- 
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fession, would have exterminated Rabelais, 
and Swift, and Sterne.—Is he tospend his life 
at Foston-le-Clay ? Where, in heaven’s name 
is Foston-le-Clay?” And somebody would 
have brought him a map, and if he had been 
secretary for the home department, he ‘would 
have been able to see it was in Yorkshire; 
and he would have said, “ Let us show we 
can appreciate genius, and mirth, and good- 
ness; let him have the best living in our gift 
—and we will make him a dean.” “ A dean, 
my lord?” replies the confidential private 
secretary; a nephew, who was plucked at 
college, and afterwards ran away with an- 
other gentleman’s wife ; “ you can’t mean that! 
The man is a notorious wit.” “ Ah, I didn’t 
think of that. What would the bishops say 
if I promoted a wit? But hang it, let him 
have a living of a thousand a-year. Your 
governorship, Charlie, is six.” 

The determined carrying-out of this satire 
is a great failure in the work called The Life 
of the Reverend Sydney Smith (otherwise 
most tenderly and charmingly written by his 
daughter) ; and’when the next edition comes 
out, I hope a new series of adventures will be 
introduced, for it must be sickening to any of 
the younger clergy who have aspirations for 
the kind and true, and who consider an occa- 
sional laugh no sin against any of the com- 
mandments, to perceive what their fortune is 
likely to be. They will look for comfort into 
the realities of life, and subside from Christian- 
ity and Sidneyism into selfishness and suc- 
cess. 

There is a glimpse allowed, to be sure, of 
recognition at the end. After giving a good 
exchange to Combe Florey, the Whigs are 
supposed to follow the — of a noble 
Tory—a nobler than the one I have just ima- 
gined—and to make him a canon of St. Paul’s. 
So says this veracious chronicle. But he is 
old ; he has seen all his juniors promoted over 
his head. He has two dozen superiors in his 
profession, who look down from the awful pla- 
teau, or flat elevation, upon which their merits 
(and other considerations) have placed them, 
at the man who never shuffled, nor lied, nor 
truckled, who was only a sayer of good things, 
but not a claimant of them; who did not heap 
all his official preferment on himself, and did 
not even put his son into the church. Shut 
up the book; it is a malicious libel on the 
Whigs. 

I suspect, after all, it is a mere reversal of 
somebody’s else career. Instead of an hon- 
est, true, open, ae gallant gentle- 
man of the name of Sydney Smith, it is per- 
haps the topsy-turvied record of a grovelling, 
grasping turncoat of another name. Instead 
of wit and brightness, put down dinginess and 
stolidity ; instead of earnest determination to 
make the best of the ills of life, of poverty, 
and neglect, and wilful misrepresentation, put 
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down a grasping after everything to be got, a Foston-le-Clay, and even Combe Florey, and 
craving for wealth and station, adulation to ala canonry at St. Paul’s—hey!—Room there 
lord, insolence to a curate; and instead of a| for my lord the bishop! 
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THE INVALID’S MOTHER. 
TO THE SUN, AT LISBON. 


O suw! whose universal smile 
Brightens the various lands, 

From burning Egypt’s fruitful Nile 
And Lybia’s desert sands. 


To where some frozen Lapland hut, 
Dingy, and cold, and low, 

Bids half its gleaming surface jut 
In light above the snow ; 


I loved thee as a careless child, 
Where English meadows spread 
Their cowslip blossoms sweet and wild 
By Thames’ translucent bed ! 


Now, with a still and serious hope, 
™ watch thy rays once more, 

And cast life's anxious horoscope 
Upon a foreign shore. 


O sun that beam’d to Caméen’s eyes 
Bright as thou dost to mine, 

That calmly yet shall set and rise, 
On life and death to shine. 


O sun! that many an eager heart 
With false hope hath beguiled, 

Deal gently with me ere we part, 
And heal the alien’s child! 


A stranger stands on Tagus’ banks, 
And looks o’er Tagus’ wave, 

Oh! shall we leave here joy and thanks, 
Or weep beside a grave # 


Deep rivers of my native land, 
Where paler sunshine gleams, 

On your green margin shall we stand 
And laugh beside your streams ; 


And talk of foreign flowers and climes 
Whose glorious radiance shed 

Such pleasure o’er these travelled times,— 
Or shall we mourn our dead ? 


No answer comes! Beyond the sea, 
Beyond those azure skies, 

A speck in God’s eternity, 
Our unseen future lies ! 


And not as one who braves His will, 
(Which, murmur we or not, 

Must guide our onward course, and still 
Decide the dreaded lot :) 





But with a deep mysterious awe, 
I see that orb of light, 

Which first by His creative law 
Divided day from night ; 


Which, looking down upon the earth 
With strong life-teeming rays, 

Compels the diamond star-like birth, 
The red gold’s sultry blaze ; 


Or bids some gentle fragile fiower 
Burst from its calyx cold, 

To bloom, like man, its little hour, 
Then sink beneath the mould. 


O sun! thou cherisher of life, 
Thou opposite of death, 

Dissolver of the frost-bound strife 
That seals up Nature’s breath ! 


Nursé of the poor man’s orphan’d brood, 
God of the harvest fields, 

Ripener of all earth grants for food, 
And all her beauty yields ; 5 


Deliverer of the prison’d streams 
m winter’s joyless reign ; 
Awakener from mournful dreams 
To sound and sense again. 


They fable of thee pleasant things ;— 
To bear our loved to thee, 
The great ships spread their strong white 
wings, 
Like angels o’er the sea. 


And daily in thy heavenly glow 
Our sick and weak we set ! 

Watch for the end of anxious woe, 
And sigh, “ Not yet—not yet! ” 


O sun! look down on me and mince 
From that o’erarching sky ; 

Emblem of God’s great glory shine, 
And his all-pitying eye ; 


Lest when I on that glory gaze, 
Mine eyes through tears look out, 

Like one who sees with sore amaze 
And faint distressful doubt, 


The changed face of some faithless friend, 
© promised generous aid, 
Was trusted, tried, and in the end, 
The trembling hope betray’d. 
Household Words, 
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THE DANUBIAN 
From the Times, 1 Sept. 


Tae DanvBian Princrparitres have been 
much talked about in these latter days. From 
being mere names to many, the reminiscences of 
geographical half-hours at school, or connected 
only with ideas of corn and prices current, they 
are now recognized as forming a country of great 
political importance, and the interest of Europe is 
roused by observing that they are evidently cov- 
eted by two great empires, and are as certainly 
about to fall away from the decaying dominion 
of a third. Their occupation was the cause of the 
war, while the treaty which enforced their aban- 
donment was looked upon at the time as most pro- 
pitious and important ; and, though impatient 
politicians may declare it to have only substi- 
tuted one enemy for another, the change ma 
still be considered as an unquestionable, thoug 
not unmixed, benefit. 

A speedy decision as to the future government 
of these provinces and their relation to the Porte, 
is to be desired both in the interests of Europe 
and of the inhabitants themselves. Until lately, 
no part of the Turkish Empire promised such 
wide prosperity. Our own free trade was the 
great principle which called the fertile plains 
north of the Danube into productiveness, and, in 
spite of a long Russian occupation, at the time of 
the European disturbances the wealth of the pro- 
prietor, and, it may be said, the comfort of the 
peasant, went on increasing. The richer owners 
of estates began to be found in the capitals and 
watering-places of Europe, and to take their place 
with the magnates of other lands. The people, 
with few pretences to heroism, are industrious and 
peaceable, and more capable of an advance in the 
path of material improvement than the idle Ser- 
vian or the cateran of the Montenegrin hills. 
But by the renewed occupation of 1853 and the 
closing of the Danube, their prosperity was 
crushed. They have, since that time, seen their 
capital in the hands of three armies; and that 
which holds it now is unquestionably more. dis- 
liked than the imperious Muscovite or the sullen 
but not tyrannical Turk. Indeed, the feeling 
which exists with regard to Austrian occupation, 
is a chief reason for a speedy decision on their 
future political state. There has always been a 
Russian party in the provinces, as in the other 
parts of Turkey. Indeed, through all the coun- 
tries contiguous to the Czar’s empire, from the 
Baltic to the Black sea, such a party exists, se- 
cretly or declared. Even putting aside the influ- 
ence of gold and decorations, Russian nationality 
has a strong attraction for all bold and ambitious 
spirits. It is difficult for Englishmen to under- 
stand this. How can they wish to be under a 
despotism? But it may be asked, what they are 
under now. Prussia squares their smallest ac- 
tions by her drilled bands of pedantic functiona- 
ries ; Austria kills all thought, and labors only to 
keep together a disjointed empire, that its iso- 
lated provinces may stagnate, as they have done 
for centuries. As for the Wallachians themselves, 
it is better to be under the despotism of Nicholas 
or Alexander than that of Stirbey. Constitutional 
liberty the neighbors of Russia have never had, 
and they do not feel the want of it. The aspiring 
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are attracted to an empire where a career is suf 
ficiently open to talent ; and the Czars, with no 
little wisdom, have encouraged this sympathy b 
admitting men of every race brought under their 
sway to a full equality, so that they be Russianized 
in feeling. And they become Russianized. 'Geor- 
gians and Finlanders hold high rank in the ar 
mies which seized their countries, while the chief 
commard in Poland is actually held by a Pole. 
The Moldo-Wallachian aristocracy has always 
contained a number of Russian partisans, who 
would have been more numerous but for the in- 
sanely protective and isolating system of the late 
Czar. The Boyards could not anticipate without 
dread that their productive lands should be 
brought within the iron cordon of Russian Cus- 
tom-houses and quarantines. The actual presence 
of the Muscovite, from whom they have lately had 
two visits, had a great effect in diminishing the 
sympathies of all classes for the Czar; but, per 
haps not unnaturally, the severity of the Russian - 
rule has been forgotten in the unpopularity of a 
new occupation. 

The Wallachians are not men of high feeling, 
they have been accustomed to subjection ; they 
have had to do with Phanariote Hospodars and 
Turkish Commissioners; their rulers and the in- 
struments of their rulers have been corrupt since 
modern history began; yet they say that the 

resence of the Austrians is degrading to them. 

hey use this word, and use it in contradistinc- 
tion to the feeling inspired by the occupations of 
the Russians and the Turks. There must be some- 
thing peculiarly offensive in that rule which ex- 
cites the same bitter feeling in Italy, in Hungary, 
and among the pliant and almost servile popula- 
tion of a province accustomed to be enslaved, 
We do not know that the Austrians have inflicted 
any general injury on the country ; they are not 
numerous enough to diminish its resources, and 
in a material point of view the change from 200,000 
men to 30,000 must be a benefit. Yet the Wal- 
lachians dislike the new-comers. The Russians 
took what they wanted, and gave bonds on the 
Wallachian treasury, which was empty. Yet the 
people have begun to forgive. Bucharest abhors 
the Germans. If the Russians were tyrannical, 
they were not shabby. The officers went every- 
where, were agreeable waltzers, gave dinners, and 
paid for them. The Austrians are boorish and 
supercilious, never buy a bouquet, and want to go 
to the Opera for twopence. We do not know how 
far our statesmen regard the feelings and tenden- 
cies of the East : but there can be little doubt 
that the Austrian occupation, with its insolence, 
its acts of individual cruelty, and its recent pro- 
clamation of martial law, is reviving a sympathy 
which it is the interest of the Western Powers 
and the world to extinguish. 

Another point, not to be neglected, is the influ- 
ence of religion. People talk of the Greek Church 
as if it were only the creed of the small and scat- 
tered race which has given it a name, and as if 
the religious and political sympathies which the 
Greek has made himself conspicuous by proclaim- 
ing, were not felt even more deeply by other races 
less pertinacious and voluble. The church, which 
calls itself orthodox, has in the Wallachians sin- 
cere though not enthusiastic disciples. They are 
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not likely to aspire to martyrdom ; their zeal 
might cool in the enjoyment of a prosperous corn- 
trade; but such feelings as they have, are for the 
church, and these feelings have become deeper 
during the present war. All the Christians have 
fallen back on their religion which they think in 
danger. They have little political conversation with 
strangers, most of whom they suspect ; they nour- 
ish each other’s prejudices, strengthen each oth- 
er’s fanaticism ; and, as they never hear an argu- 
ment against their own views, think them unan- 
swerable. The war, which we look upon as neces- 
sary and just, is to them a portentous and unin- 
telligible impiety. We are fighting against Christ- 
ianity and liberty — against the honor of God 
and the rights of man. These opinions will pre- 
vail until the Allies effect great changes in the 
land they are defending, and in the Danubian 
provinces a beginning may be made. A field is 
open in which we may prove that we are sincere. 
Should we, in the place of these feeble and cor- 
rupt Governments which now press down the di- 
vided provinces, establish an exemplary rule in a 
compact state, we will not say with popular or 
even representative institutions, but at any rate 
with capable and incorrupt officials, — should we 
open the Danube and keep it open, — should we 
treat the new community with respect, even with 
more than it deserves, we shall have shown the 
falsity of those calumnies which are now Russia’s 
best instruments for attracting to herself the sym- 
pathies which, rightly, should be ours. 

It is plain that the Hospodariate cannot last. 
If ever there was a Government destroyed by the 
malaria of its own corruption, it is this. Hospo- 
dars were appointed at about middle age — some 
died at their posts ; the career of some was cut 
short by an execution or recall; but all grew rich. 
The present rulers were appointed for seven years, 
in pursuance of the treaty of Balta Liman, and 
their term of office has nearly expired. The inter- 
val may be employed in resolving what kind of 
government shall succeed the misrule of ages. 
We believe that a monarchy has been thought of 
— a scheme which is generally tried, and which 
has succeeded once. Leopold may be said to 
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alty, with the gay Brussels of the East for a capi- 
tal, make the Wallachian plains rival in produc- 
tiveness those which we have all admired? Bel- 
gium has been a barrier in Europe; placed at an 
important point, between two great military mon- 
archies, its neutrality makes war almost impossi- 
ble. Why may not the kingdom to be formed on 
the Danube enforce by moral means the same re- 
spect from the other two continental giants? Bek 
gium is strong in fortresses and the matrimonial 
ramifications of its dynasty ; the new King of the 
Roumanians would, of course, marry and throw 
up earthworks. But, if we have had a Leopold, 
we have had an Otho. It is quite possible that, in 
ten years after his accession, the sovereign of our 
choice would be in the hands of the Greek priests. 
We should hear of his views on Servian annexa- 
tion, his sympathy with Bulgarian grievances, his 
strong diplomatic notes in the case of a bastina- 
doed cattle-stealer from Montenegro. He might 
be a Catholic, like Otho, or a good Lutheran; 
but ambition might turn his head, and, after all, 
he must consult the interests of his children, who 
are being educated in Eastern orthodoxy. He will 
be an independent sovereign, and no one may 
control his conduct. He will be close to Russia, 
and it will be difficult to reach his capital with 
frigates and gunboats. On the whole, it is a dam 
gerous experiment. 

We believe that the union of the two provinces 
under a ruler appointed with the sanction of the 
protecting Powers, would suffice to make the pop- 
ulation contented and Europe secure. Whether 
called President or —— the governor should 
still yield homage to the Sultan as his suzerain, 
We have engaged to support the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, and must keep our word. It is 
well also not to break the link, however weak, 
which binds these outlying territories to Constan- 
tinople. A day may come when they may all be 
restored, without limitation, to such a Govern- 
ment as may exist there. In such a case, we 
should not like to find that we had created a dy- 
nasty with its obstructive rights. But the whole 
question deserves consideration in detail ; and, 
happily, there is time enough for its discussion, 





have done much to make the Belgians what they 
are; and why should not a scion of German roy- 


What is done should not be done hastily, when it 
is remembered that it is done forever. 





Betts or Cast Sreez.— There is a cast- 
steel bell suspended in the works of Messrs. Nay- 
lor, Vickers, and Company, at Sheffield ; which 
was made at the manufactory of Mayre and 
Kuhne, at Bochum in Westphalia, in 1853, and 
was sent over too late for the Dublin Exhibition. 
Its weight rather exceeds a ton, and its height is 
about four feet six inches. I have heard it rung, 
and it gives out a powerful and good tone, but 
seems to have less vibration of sound than bell- 
metal. Messrs. Naylor and Co. are now casting 
some steel bells, not of a large size. I under- 
stand that the price of them is full one third less 
than if made of ordinary bell-metal. I should 
be glad if any of your correspondents have 
information or observations to offer on this 
subject. 


Bells of cast-iron have been made at Dundy- 
;van Iron Works, near Glasgow, of a very large 
size. The iron is mixed with a very small pro- 
portion of tin (I believe) as an alloy, and the re- 
sult is a very sonorous metal; but so extremely 
brittle that a very large one cast, at Dundyvan, 
for the Hyde Park Exhibition was cracked, acci- 
dentally, by a workman, who gave it a knock 
with asmall hammer. The sound was said to 
be equal to that of most bells of its size.— Notes 
and Queries. 





“ Armicuty Dotrar.”—This phrase origina- 
ted with Washington Irving, who first made use 
of it in his charming little sketch of “ A Creole 
Village, which appeared in 1837. W. W. 

Malta. [Notes and Queries. 
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From The Spectator. 


A GERMAN NOBLEMAN’S RECOL- 
LECTIONS OF RUSSIA.* 


INTERNAL evidence carries these thirty- 
three years’ Recollections of Russia as far 
back as the French invasion of 1812; so that 
the actual experience of the reminiscent would 
seem to have terminated some ten years ago. 
“ The translator has in confidence been inform- 
ed of the name of the author; who vouches 
for the authenticity of the information it [the 
work] contains.” The capacity in which the 
German Nobleman visited Russia, and his ob- 
ject in remaining there for so long a time, do 
not appear. From passing indications, and 
the feeling with which he denounces the man- 
ner in which tutors and other foreigners 
tempted into the country are frequently cheat- 
ed by their Russian employers, it may be in- 
ferred that he himself filled some situation 
scarcely compatible with English notions of a 
nobleman. 

The book consists of personal narrative, 
particular description, and the result of much 
experience or observation brought into gener- 
al conclusions. The principal subjects are 


serfdom, the police system, including the pris- 
ons, the bureaucracy or civil service, and the 
ory life of the Russian people. 


ublic and 

he capital, with its characteristics, edificial 
and human, furnishes a chapter, as likewise 
do the author's first impressions of the country 
from the German frontier to St. Petersburg: 
and very sickening first impressions they are, 
for tyranny and brutality; but they must 
have occurred so long ago, that matters have 
doubtless mended since, at least as regards of- 
ficers and soldiers. There is also a chapter 
on the history and rights by treaty of the 
Germano-Baltic provinces, and an account of 
the manner in which treaty stipulations were 
disregarded by the late Emperor. This is the 
freshest, the truest-looking, the most interest- 
ing, and the most informing section of the 
book. It lays bare the utter disregard of the 
Russian Government for engagements or rights 
either -political or religious; it exhibits the 
slow, calculating, and, under the circumstanc- 
es, irresistible policy of Russia, by which the 
national life of a ee is crushed out of it ; 
so that if the people cannot be actually made 
Russian, they shall at least cease to be Ger- 
mans, Poles, or any other nation. A princi- 
pal step in this direction is to destroy a lan- 
guage, and with it of course all that that lan- 
guage teaches and inspires. The process is, 


* Recollections of Russia during Thirty-three 
Years’ Residence. By a German Nobleman. Re- 
vised and Translated, with the Author's sanction 
by Lascelles Wraxall. (Constable’s Miscellan of 

oreign Literature, Volume VIIL) Published by 
Constable, Edinburgh. 
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not to forbid its use, but to render it useless 
for purposes of profit or advancement. 


The keystone of the Dorpat University was 
removed,—namely, the right of choosing its own 
professors. ‘The Russian Government under- 
took this good office, a piacere. In order to 
build the new edifice on the right foundation, 
the Russian language was recognized as the only 
one valid in German countries. No German 
student can be matriculated in his own father- 
land without perfect acquaintance with the Rus- 
sian language. None can become professors in 
their own German home who cannot give their 
lectures in the Russian language. The testimo- 
ny of the ignorant professor of Russian has more 
weight than that of all the others. If he refuse 
his “ testamur,” no genius, no talent is available, 
even if it spoke with the tongues of angels. 

* * * * * 

The University has become a Zwing-Uri. The 
student, like a private, must bow to every gener- 
al he meets. The German language has been 
laid aside by Germans, and the Russian taken 
up in its stead; which is much the same as giv- 
ing a bottle of hock for the same quantity of Ne- 
va water. German is now thought good enough 
for servants and tradesmen, but the literary and 
educated classes apply themselves to Russian. 
Literature is the voice of civilization in a nation, 
Up to the — there has been no Russian lit- 
erature. hat is so termed is merely an inspi- 
ration from foreign sources. Because, here and 
there, a poetical mind has flown beyond the 
school system—because a romance or novel full 
of polished Epicurism has been sent to press— 
because gallantry and witticism are considered 
genius and philosophy—a fond idea is entertain- 
ed about the Sentaling state of native literature. 
It might have been supposed that a work like 
Krusenstern’s “Travels Round the World” 
would have excited a peculiar interest on the 
literary horizon of Russia, because it was the 
first of the kind published by a Russian. Just 
ask, however, how many copies were disposed of 
in Russia. 


Some despotisms, that pay no regard to 
political or even civil rights, profess to have a 
respect for the rights of conscience ; and at 
all events tolerate religions different from that 
of the state. With great professions of relig- 
ious liberality, and great practical indifference 
on the part of the educated classes, this is the 
way matters were managed in Russia by the 
late Emperor :— 


Now that compulsory measures are employed 
in religious matters, the Greek Church has by 
ukase been introduced as the dominant one, even 
where according to existing treaties, the Luther 
an ought to have remained unassailed. The 
Evangelical churches are also forced to yield to 
the Russian ritual. Children of mixed marriag- 
es, as well as illegitimate ones, are the prey of 
the Greek Church ; and the Russians, settling as 
they do all over the country, increase the number 
of these marriages and these children. Govern 
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ment and clergy are everywhere zealous propa- 
ndists. In Finland, especially in Evangelical 
iborg, numerous Lutherans are persuaded to 
enter the Greek Church ; and the public papers 
told us not long ago that several pon t- 


tonians had been brought over by the secular and 
clerical Russian influence, and that one peasant 
had been consecrated a Pope. 

The Lutheran and Catholic Churches have 
been es completely omen by the Rasslans. 


The oppression which the Catholic religion 
has endured from the Russians is well known. 
That vin will not remain in their present 
state, may be assumed certain as a mathematical 
axiom, and equally so that the Evangelical 
church within Russian confines will not fare 
one hair’s-breadth better. Lutheranism, which 
diverges still further from the Greek Church, is a 
more odious object to the Russian clergy than 
Catholicism. * * * 

The Russian Ministry of Worship has the in- 
spection of the Catholic Academy at Petersburg. 
In the Catholi¢ department of this ministry a 
Rassian State-Councillor is head. The influ- 
ence of the Bishop is quite ignored by the Acad- 
emy; he dares not interfere either with the in- 
structions or the management; the Russian 

nius possesses the sole privilege of attend- 
ing to the mental and spiritual welfare of all 
the inhabitants of the empire. But under the 
pretence that the Ministry cannot act according 
to its good pleasure alone, a Catholic Academi- 
cal Council has been established, composed of 
Catholic clergymen and Russian lay professors. 
Any book for the Catholic Church, throughout 
the whole empire, can only be printed at the of- 
fice of the Catholic Academy. The revenues of 
the clergy, derived from estates, funded proper- 
ty, and tithes, have been taken away ; the extra- 
ordinary receipts from the parishes restricted, or 
entirely forbidden. The principal supporters of 
the Catholic faith among the monastic and secu- 
lar clergy have been banished to Siberia, others 
relegated to Russian monasteries. 


A more tyrannic proceeding has taken place 
as regards Poland; but politie¢al apprehen- 
sion may have been the cause: a d of ac- 
tive conspiracy might possibly have prompt- 
ed ‘the extreme measures described in this 
passage :— 


The importance of the Catholic Church has 
been undermined in various ways. Its num- 
bers have been weakened by frequent deporta- 
tions to Siberia, or to the — of the adja- 
cent desolate government. hese transporta- 
tions have affected not only the Poles on the left 
bank of the Vistula, but still more the old Polish 
districts of Wilna, Mohilev, etc., belonging to 
Russia. In this deportation was included a con- 
siderable portion of the Polish nation—the Od- 
nodworzen, or lower nobility without estates. 
They were stripped of their privileges of nobili- 
ty; and in order to make them feel their humili- 
ation still more deeply, a number of this class, 
who had enjoyed a good education, were placed 
as privates in Russian regiments, and on terms of 
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equality with Russian serf-peasant lads. In the 
Engineers’ School at St. Petersburg, and in other 
establishments, they may be found as drummers 
and fifers. In order utterly to extirpate this 
caste, they are bound, by a recent ukase, to sub- 
mit to every conscription, whether ordered for 
the Eastern or Western provinces, Thousands 
of deported Catholics have also been gry: | 
sent into districts where they are deprived of all 
religious support, and where the want of Catho- 
lic clergy will eventually force them to resign 
their creed. 


The effect of all this has been but too suc- 
cessful: there is as yet no sign of Polish na- 
tionality in Poland. The Czar’s proceedings 
often operate in the same way not only in the 
Germano-Baltic provinces, but even with Ger- 
mans who go to Russia in search of advance- 
ment—that is, as adventurers. 


The Russian idolatry is found even among 
Russianized German Protestant families. They 
cross themselves just as zealously as the Rus- 
sians before the shrines in their rooms. I never 
observed this servility among English and 
French, but in very many German families, who 
kept the Russian pictures of saints in their apart- 
ments, under the pretext that they did so for the 
sake of the Russian domestics. 

“Are you of the Russian religion?” I asked a 
State-Councillor, who bowed and crossed him- 
self, together with his wife and children, both be- 
fore and after dinner, in front of St.. Alexander 
Nevski. 

“No; Iam a Lutheran. Why do you ask?” 

“Because I saw you behaving quite like a 
Russian. ” 

“Oh! you must not be surprised at that: we 
do not believe in such nonsense, of course, but 
we have accustomed ourselves to it; we come 
much into contact with Russians, and these 
things please them.” 


The State education has a similar effect 
upon children born in Russia of German pa- 
rents, whether males or females. The writer 
is speaking of those celebrated institutions for 
the daughters of the respectable classes on 
which the late Emperor prided himself, and 
which some courtly travellers have so much 
admired. 


Look, for instance, at a young lady educated 
in one of the two principal institutes—the Jung 
fern Kloster and the St. Catherine’s foundation. 
She is dressed, fed, and —— according to the 
will of the Government. The Russian higher 
and lower nobility know no better education. 

Suppose a German daughter returns from one 
of these institutions to the bosom of her family. 
For six she has not once crossed 
threshold of the paternal home. She has grown 
a stranger to parents and relatives, who were 
only allowed an hour on Sunday to speak with 
her, after the manner of the drawing-room. A 
finicking stiff Russian being comes out, a na- 
tural German girl went in. of all do- 
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mesticity, the poor creature is confounded at the 
sight of that world in which she is now to live. 
Her head, filled with phrases, is of no more value 
than the hooks in which the phrases are written 
in an elegant hand, and her heart has remained 
miserably empty. The mother-tongue is for- 
gotten, in spite of all the grammatical exercises ; 
the danghter only speaks Russ, or can answer in 
French when required, about weather, music, 
dancing, and the visits of the Empress and her 
ladies to the institution. 

“O God!” once complained to me with tears 
a German mother, whose daughter had come 
back, after six years’ separation, with first-rate 
testimonials: “I do not know what has hap- 
7 to my Sophie. My heart bleeds when I 
ook at the poverty of her mind and heart. 
Father, mother, and sisters, have become objects 
of indifference to her. I will never send another 
child to these institutions, even if we are forced 
to earn our bread by sewing.” 

I know a number of these beings, altered in 
the same manner, without any fault of their own. 
Many, too, possessing talents ; not one of which, 
however, was employed or developed. 


The picture of Russia as drawn by this wri- 
ter is as bad as that of any other author; in 
some respects, indeed, it is worse. The only 
exception he makes is in favor of the army. 
He Sosatias the officers as being more like 
gentlemen and men of honor than the gener- 
ality of travellers do: in which he seems borne 
out by the facts of the present war. The ig- 
norance, corruption, servility, and immorality 
of the civil service, he paints in darker colors 
than any one, we think, has yet done; at 
least he enters into the subject more minutely. 
Of the system of government, and the two 
great classes of genuine Russians, the serfs 
and the traders, he gives a sorry account ; but 
the question continually arises, how much of 
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all this is really true? As regards confirma- 
tory evidence, the “German Nobleman” 
could produce plenty. His opinion is like 
that of most modern travellers; and he him- 
self, in one part of his work, quotes pretty 
freely from a Danish traveller of a century 
ago, with the view of showing how little mat- 
ters are mended. On the cther side, the 
great exertions which Russia has made during 
the last two years, both in the Baltic an 
Black Sea, as well as in the moving of her 
large armies with the transport and commis- 
sariat of necessity implied, seem scarcely con- 
sistent with the corruption and inefficiency 
universally ascribed to the Tchin or civil ser- 
vice. Strangeness of modes, perhaps, may 
color the conclusions of writers, as well as 
some prejudice against Russia. This writer 
exhibits a touch of both in his account of the 

risons. His pictare of misery is sad enough, 
bat he makes out the majority of the noble 
prisoners to be such rogues that they deserve 
all they get. In the fancy picture off a prison- 
er innocently imprisoned, he supposes his feel- 
ings if relations should be ill and he not able to 
see them: but this is a hardship to which all 
prisoners are exposed. It is the arbitrary im- 
prisonment and long detention that are the 
grounds of complaint; and though the man- 
agement is bad, what was it in our own coun- 
try a century ago ? 

The sketches of the German Nobleman are 
animated and readable ; his general accounts 
broad and vigorous. Subject to the qualifica- 
tions already spoken of, the accounts seem 
true enough; but the writer has a habit of 
dramatizing his instances, which throws an 
air of fiction over parts of the book that the 
matter itself may not possess. 





SAGACITY OF THE NORTHERN BEARS. 


Ow one occasion, a bear was seen to swim 
cautiously to a rough piece of ice, on which two 
female walruses were lying asleep with their 
cubs. The wily animal crept up some hum- 
mocks behind the party, and with its fore-feet 
loosened a large block of ice ; this, with the help 
of its nose and paws, he rolled and carried un- 
til immediately over the heads of the sleepers, 
when he let it fall on one of the old animals, 
which was instantly killed. The other walrus, 
with its cubs rolled into the water; but the 
younger one of the stricken females remained 
by its dam ; upon this helpless creature the bear 
now leaped down, and thus completed the de- 
struction of two animals which it would not 
have adventured to attack openly... . The 
stratagems practised in taking ome seal are not 
much less to be admired. These creatures are 
remarkably timid, and for that reason always lie 





to bask or sleep on the very edge of the pieces 
of floating ice, so that on the slightest alarm 
they can by one roll tumble themselves into their 
favorite element. They are exceedingly restless, 
constantly moving their head from side to side, 
and sleeping by very short naps. As with all 
wild creatures, they turn their attention to the 
direction of the wind, as if expecting danger 
from that quarter.. The bear, on seeing his in- 
tended prey, gets quietly into the water, and 
swims until he is leeward of him, from whence, 
by frequent short dives, he silently makes his ap- 
proaches, and so arranges his distance that at 
the last dive he comes up to the spot where the 
seal is lying. If the poor animal attempts to es- 
cape by rolling into the water, he falls into the 
bear’s clutthes ; if, on the contrary, he lies still, 
his destroyer makes a powerful spring, kills him 
on the ice, and devours him at his leisure — 
King’s Narrative. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
MEYERBEER AND HIS MUSIC. 


Tue life of Giacomo Meyerbeer, now the 
most illustrious of living composers for the op- 
eratic stage, is one which should convey a 
hopeful and valuable lesson to those who labor 
in the cause of art. By no coup de main has 
he won the command of all the great Opera- 
houses of Europe; by no lucky chance or 
clever audacity has he risen to the highest em- 
inence known to his especial vocation ; but by 
a career of extraordinary application, by pa- 
tient elaboration, and an incessant exacting 
particularity almost without a parallel in the 

istory of maestri. For forty years has he 
been climbing to the mountain-steep; and 
now, in the fulness of days, he stands upon the 
Olympian height—his purpose achieved, his 
‘own idea’ so wrought out and impressed 
upon the world, that the Meyerbeerian Opera 
is now a distinct and colossal feature in musi- 
cal art, completely swi generis, and apart from 
comparison or imitation. To all aspiring art- 
ists, the spectacle of a composer rising step by 
step, in spite of competition and obstruction, 
pee after repeated failures, to the very highest 

innacle of fame and popularity, cannot but 
be encouraging and stimulating. Especially 


to English composers would we point out M. 


Meyerbeer as an example, on account of his 
loyalty to his own original ideas. The great 
cause of our weakness in English Opera, lies 
in the fact that our composers, from Arne 
down to Bishop and from Bishop to Balfe, 
have based their conceptions upon Italian 
and German models, so that it cannot be 
said that there is a school of English Opera 
in existence. But Meyerbeer would always 
be Meyerbeer, whether writing for the Ger- 
man, Italian, or French stage; and notwith- 
standing that he commenced his career at a 
time when the world was ravished with the 
fascinating strains of Rossini, he kept faith in 
his own theory, clung to it, worked for it, 
waited for it, until at length he has secured 
for it an audience which embraces every city 
in the world where there is an Opera-house. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that much 
of the excitement at present existing with 
regard to Meyerbeer is the result of fashion. 
That excitement will be modified in course of 
time, when the composer will be more correct- 
ly appreciated. However little his music may 
enter into that general vogue which has been 
gained by Rossini, Donizetti, and Weber, his 
grand operas will live as great master-pieces, 
as perfected and elaborate chefs-d’ceuvre. 

As we are not aware that any memoir of 
Meyerbeer has been published, the following 
few particulars, gleaned from various sources, 
may not be uninteresting at the present 
time :— 
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Giacomo Meyerbeer is the son of a rich 
and well known Jewish banker of the same, 
or, as it has been otherwise stated, James 
Beer; and was born in Berlin, in the year 
1791—so that he must be now about sixty- 
four years old. At a very early age, he 
manifested a strong predilection for music, 
and while still very young, attracted much at- 
tention by his talents asa pianist. His love for 
the divine art appears to have been encourag- 
ed by those who superintended his progress 
in life. When only nineteen years of age, he 
was placed under the tuition of the celebrated 
Abbé Vogler, once the detested and ridiculed 
of Mozart, an old school teacher of counter- 
point, but still a musical doctrinaire with a 
theory of composition of his own. In this posi- 
tion, he became the fellow-pupil of one of the 
most glorious geniuses the world has ever pro- 
duced—the unique expositor of German roman- 
tic Opera, Carl Maria von Weber. It appears 
that the two students— acolytes of immortali- 
ty,’ to use a phrase of Goethe’s—became 
greatly attached to each other. Pursuing 
their studies with enthusiasm they worked to- 
gether, sharing the same room, and partici- 
pating in congenial ambitions. Two years 
after Meyerbeer had become a Pepi of Vogler, 
the abbé closed his school, and made a tour 
through Germany for a twelvemonth with his 
pupils at that time four in number. Under 

is direction, Meyerbeer produced at Munich 
his opera of Jephtha, the libretto by Schreiber. 
The young composer was as yet, however, too 
faithful a disciple of the old contrapuntist 
His work did him credit as a student, but 
there was nothing in it to bewitch the ear of 
the public. The opera failed. His second 
attempt, The Two Caliphs, another exercise 
of ingenuity and scholarship, met, in the first 
place, with a similar fate. ‘This was a comie 
opera, and was produced both at Stuttgart 
and Vienna, but with no success. Weber, 
whose friendship for his fellow-pupil was still 
nobly sustained, and who neglected no oppor- 
tunity of assisting his career, exerted himself 
to rescue this work from perdition. Owi 
to his influence, it was afterwards perform 
at Prague, under the name of Abimalek, or 
Host and Guest, and under its new form and 
auspices actually met with considerable success. 

The veteran Salieri—who, in his younger 
days, had, like Vogler, been the contemporary 
and competitor of Mozart—advised the young 
composer to visit Italy for the express oe 
pose of cultivating a taste for melody. is 
counsel he followed, and made a sojourn in 
the immemorjal land of song. 

In 1817, he produced at Padua an opera 
entitled Romilda & Costanza, of which, howe 
ever, we know nothing more than the name 
In 1819, Semiramide Reconoscinta, the libretto 
by was brought out at Turin—of 
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Opera-house of La Scala, at Milan, he wrote 
Margherita d’ Anjou; and for the same thea- 
tre, L’Exile di Granata, which was produced 
in 1823. None of these works, however, 
whatever degree of success they might have won 


the next in chronological order was a great a 
in advance, and presents the first work whic 
made a marked and wide-spread impression— 
namely, Ji Crociato in Egytto, which was pro- 
duced at Venice in 1825. This caused a 
complete furore, and seems to have almost 
turned the heads of the enthusiastic and im- 
yassioned Italians. Jt contains some charm- 
ing music, and, among other things, one deli- 
cious little chorus, “ Nel silenzio!” the beau- 
tiful melody of which is popular to this day all 
the world over. 

Besides these works, M. Meyerbeer com- 
posed two which have never been performed 
—namely, La Porte de Brandebourg, written 
for the Berlin stage, and Almasor, writien for 
the Roman theatre, but never played on ac- 
count of the sudden illness of Madame Rossi, 
the prima-donna. 

Il Crociato is the last opera which M. - 
erbeer composed for the Italian Opera. He 
seems to have been satisfied with his success 
on that field, and to have resolved upon try- 
ing his powers in the province of French grand 
Opera. He followed, in fact, a course of close 
competition with Rossini. Having, by the 
unequivocal success of Jl Crociato, established 
himself as his rival on the Italian stage, he 
followed him to the Grand Opera (the Aca- 
démie) of Paris. M. (now of world-wide ce- 
lebrity as Dr.) Veron was then the director of 
the Académie. Rossini’s Guillaume Tell had 
been produced, and all the world was hum- 
ming those enchanting melodies of the green 
hills of Tyrol, and the bewitching airs de bal- 
let, and talking about the immortal “ Suivez- 
moi!” which, since Duprez lost the compass 
of his glorious voice, has never been given 
with such electric brilliancy as by the Tam- 
berlik of our own day. At this time, when 
the star of the Italian composer shone with 
such meridian brightness, M. Meyerbeer re- 
solved to contest the ground with him. Six 
after Jl Crociato was produced, he 

rought forward his Robert le Diable, a grand 

opera on the scale of the Académie, a work 
on which he had bestowed almost incredible 
care and pains. The success of this most 
romantic and exciting of operas was immense. 
Amidst the acclamations that greeted its most 
original snatches of melody, its impassioned 
ecenas, and stirring and extraordinary cho- 
ruses, Signor Rossini quitted Paris, declaring 
that he would never write another bar for 
the e. re os has kept his 
word. Passing most of his time at 
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which also we know nothing. For the great 


leading an eccentric life, he has provoked the 
patience of the world by studiously keeping 
aloof from the field on which he had won a 
name and fame which will endure as long as 
there are minds and hearts to appreciate the 


| sweetest melodies and the richest style of vocal 
at first, have been able to keep the stage. But} 


part-writing which any theatrical composer, 
excepting Mozart, has yet attained. And the 
provocation has been all the more intolerable, 


since, from time to time, the “ hermit of Bo- 
logna” has put forth fugitive works—now a 
Stabat Mater, and now a few choruses—which 
have proved to demonstration that he still 
possesses as strongly as ever those glorious 
gifts which so charmed the last generation as 


to give color and justification to the mot of 
Talleyrand :—“ At present, I and Rossini 
govern the world.” 

Robert made the fortune of the lucky Dr. 
Veron. 

Following up this grand success, M. Meyer- 
beer still further clenched his hold upon the 
public by the production of Les Huguenots, 
still regarded as his greatest work, which took 
place at the Académie in 1836. This, un- 
doubtedly, is one of the most extraordinary 
preenenene with which the public has ever 

ome acquainted through the operatic stage. 
For seven or eight years, M. Meyerbeer was 
busy over it. The result is a wonderful exhi- 
bition of artistic ingenuity and dramatic color- 
ing. The excitement it occasioned even sur- 
passed that produced by Robert. The work 
incontestably contains some of the grandest 
music in the whole operatic répertoire. Twelve 
ye after this, the now illustrious maestro 

rought forth his third grand opera, Le Pro- 
phite, on the same boards, in 1849, after being 
in rehearsal more than a year—a character- 
istic speciality of the composer's exacting de- 
liberation and inexorable conscientiousness. 
The immense success of this production must 
be still fresh in the memories of all readers 
who take any note of musical affairs. 

Having, by these remarkable successes in 
works of the highest pretension, won a leading 
name in Italian Opera and French romantic 
Opera, M. Meyerbeer turned his conquering 
gaze towards the Opéra Comique—the in, 
as it has been properly styled, of Boildieu, 
Auber, and Halévy. Here, again, he has 
been triumphant. In 1854, at that most bril- 
liant of theatres, on the Boulevard Italien, he 
brought forth his latest work, L’Etoile du 
Nord. It was performed one hundred times 
uninterruptedly, and alternately brought for- 
ward with no less fortunate results in the 
chief musical cities of Germany and France ; 
and now, during the present season in Lon- 
don, at the Covent Garden Opera, where the 
a of an audience of ge com- 
pelled composer to cross the stage twice 
amidst applausive ovations which, perhaps, 
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have never before been equalled so far north 
of Milan as this. 

Here, for the present, is the culmination of 
a busy and indefatigable career of upwards of 
forty years. 

With regard to M. Meyerbeer’s music, its 
besetting peculiarity is its unintermittent dra- 
matic character. His operas are great master- 
pieces as wholes. With the exception of, the 
fine scena, “ Robert, toi qui j'aime,” the 
romance, “ Quand je quittais la Normandie,” 
the scena, “ Va, dit-elle,” and one or two 
other pieces, none of his compositions find 
their way into the programmes of popular con- 
certs. You will find a score of morceauzx b 
Mozart, Weber, Rossini, Bellini, and Doni- 
zetti, to every one of Meyerbeer’s, notwith- 
standing that the latter has now for many 
years been at the head of existing operatic 
composers. The reason lies in his intense and 
perpetual dramatic coloring. A terzetto, a 
quartetto, or a chorus from Les Huguenots, Le 
Prophete, or L’ Etoile, detached and performed 
at a concert, would be about as uninteresting an 
affair as an extracted chapter of Guy Manner- 
ing toa reader who knew nothing of the story. 

eyerbeer’s music can only be heard in the 
theatre, in connection with the incidents and 
scenery of the drama. There is nothing of 
empiricism in his operas—he writes nothing 
for the music-shops. The situations and pas- 
sions set forth in his libretto have his concen- 
trated attention. To portray these with the 
utmost possible fidelity seems to be his sole 
aim. He has certainly never courted popu- 
larity by means of catching-ballads and easy 
choruses, but has always worked like an artist 
having ideas and a theory of his own, and re- 
solute to achieve their development. 

Yet, he is not without the power of writing 
melodies, beautiful and engaging, simply as 
melodies ; witness the chorus “ Nel silenzio,” 
in J! Crociato—the romance “ Quand je quit- 
tais,” in Robert—the first romance of “ Raoul” 
and the airs de bailet, in the Huguenots—the 
beautiful chorus “ Ecco gia il se Profetti,” the 
aria “Sol pianto il ciglio versur,” and the 
famous march, in the Prophéte, not to mention 
many other examples. The melody in each 
of these morceaux is oe, oy, or 

iquant, and possessing that attribute of 
cineley which exhibits itself in music homing 
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our ears long after we have heard it. The 
closeness with which M. Meyerbeer adheres 
to his text, makes his compositions appear 
patchy when heard in a detached form; and 
the indifference with which he frequently in- 
terrupts the course of a beautiful melody, 
when the sentiment of a line of poetry excites 
him, has been remarked by every hearer of 
his works. There is no doubt that the effect 
of early training has something to do with this 
peculiarity. Those who have read the me- 
moirs of Mozart, must remember how, in one 
of his letters to his father, he grumbles about 
the music of the Abbé Vogler, declaring that 
he “ goes into keys as if he would tear one in 
| by the hair of the head ;” and that though one 
should discover, now and then, “an idea that 
is not bad,” yet no sooner is the discovery 
made, than the composer starts off into some- 
thing else, and disappoints expectation. This 
was between twenty and thirty years before 
Weber and Meyerbeer became pupils of the 
abbé; but though each of them has proved 
the possession of genius, of which their teacher 
never made any manifestation, yet it is very 
possible that his theory of composition tended 
towards the development of that peculiar style 
of writing in which great effects are produced 
by abrupt changes of key. Weber was al- 
ways so felicitous in this expedient for effect, 
as to render it highly popular; and to this 
day he has a host of imitators, especially 
among the German lied writers. M. Meyer- 
beer, however, is, after all, not a Weber; 
though it is very possible that his grand operas, 
from their individuality, largeness of structure, 
and completeness of elaboration, may live as 
long as the incomparable Freischatz. 

To conclude—we do not believe the name 
of Meyerbeer will ever be a househoid word 
amongst us. He has written for the theatre 
alone, and in the theatre only shall we be able 
to hear and admire him. For our home- 
amusement, our social practice and displays, 
we are still left to the songs, duets, trios, and 
eee of Donizetti, Rossini, Bellini, and 

/eber—that is, if our taste inclines us to the 
music of the Italian and German masters 
rather than to that of our own, as the writer 
of these remarks confesses is the case with 
himself. 
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ILLUSIONS. 


When trav’'lling in the railroad car, 
Capricious landscapes meet us ; 

The near desert us, but the far 
Seem coming round to greet us. 


The march of life this mimics well ; 
The journey still bereaves us ; 
In hopes of what ’s to come we dwell, 
But that, in turn, deceives us ! 
W. O. E. 
Transcript. 





VICTORIA AT 
From The Spectator, 1 Sept. 
VERSAILLES. 
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Victoria at Versailles! The very words 
are an epigram, stuffed with historical parallels 
and more historical paradoxes. They conjure 
up a host of dreams from the past—splendid, 

astly, heroic, gentle, wild and wicked; 
Seems which warn us that the bright present 
may be but a prelude to a dark future, unless 
wisdom itself preside even over the pageantries 
of state. The grand-daughter of Gearge the 
Third entertained by the heir of the First Na- 
voleon, in the mansion begun by Louis the 

‘hirteenth and created a palace by Louis the 
Fourteenth !—the simple event provokes many 
branching questions, affecting not only the fate 
of nations politically, the fate of the persons 
there engaged, but the actual state of morals 
both in England and in France. How do we 
stand? What does it mean? are the con- 
clusions which we 7 e ourselves to have 
settled as firmly esta lished as we imagined 
last week? The persons present at the fetes 
of this day challenge the comparison with those 
who have been before them. Where blameless 
Prince Albert now trod the ground, footsteps 
of Louis the Thirteenth had been before. 
Victoria enjoyed fétes prepared publicly for 
her, where secretly La Villitre had been the 
object of fetes prepared by Louis Quatorze. 
The young Prince of Wales will draw some of 
his pleasantest memories from scenes where 
Louis the Fifteenth marked the steady decline 
of his race—for he was more depraved than his 
predecessor, more concentrated in his selfish- 
ness. The Princess Royal might store up 
against future years the memory of Marie An- 
toinette, woed from an Imperial house to be 
the wife of a husband more condemned by 
fate than his predecessors—for, although not 
worse than they, he was weaker. And there, 
where the gayest throng that ever mustered 
under the glow of a thousand ball-room lam 
stood still while “ God save the Queen” ush- 
ered the royal party into the saloon, fear- 
stricken Royalty beans the uncomely deputa- 
tion of women marching up the avenue from 
Paris, singing “ Vive Henri Quatre” in a burst 
of expiring loyalty. That wild escort waited 
the night, and then departed with its Royal 
charge, leaving the court-yards of the splendid 
palace to grass and silence, broken afterwards 
only by the hoe of the weeder. 

‘he fétes that entertained Queen Victoria 
on Saturday night were too real to be disturbed 
by dark dreams of the past like those ; and yet 
such thoughts must have recurred; and in the 
midst of reflection, the question must have 
arisen to the mind of the thinker, whether, 
even in the show of the hour, the pictorial 
effect constituted the truly striking element. 
It was something that the diamonds were real, 
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that the gorgeousness showed forth real wealth, 
that the power to command the arts which 
flashed lights across the sky and shed the 
beauties of the rainbow upon the sleeping 
landscape obeyed the command of a higher 
power, which can send forth the lightnings of 
war to vindicate, under Divine Providence, 
justice and the welfare of mankind. Turn it 
how you will, it is the genius presiding over all 
that distinguishes between the true and false, 
the bad and the good, the transitory and the 
permanent. Queen Victoria might reflect 
without bitterness on those who had been the 
objects of fétes in the same scene before ; but 
if so, it would be that she called to mind the 
element of goodness in the heart of the most 
unhappy lady that ever was the idol of the 
hour to the Grande Monarque. Eugénie sat 
where Antoinette almost last sat before her; 
the consort of the monarch coming instead of 
going—the wife of a parvenue instead of a 
departing king. But if there is anything ad- 
mirable in the fate of Eugénie, it is somethin 
apart from regal accessories: strip her o} 
diadem, jewels, imperial robes, and the most 
precious portion remains. Those the Prince 
that woed her gave: does he value them as 
that which she gave to him? If he does, 
unhappy she! unhappy he! and the humble 
man who has, in some obscure corner of this 
wide and wandering world the counterpart of 
Eugénie without diadem, diamonds, or robes, 
is more of a monarch than Napoleon with all 
his eagles and bees. But in that doubt lies 
the kernel of the whole question. 

Each man who has re the post of 
chief ruler in France, and has passed away, 
whether King, Director, Emperor, or Presi- 
dent, has had to yield his post because he did 
not understand the terms of his tenure. Each 
accepted a special mission, and was swept 
away because he could understand no more. 
Louis the Sixteenth was faithful to his duty as 
he understood it ; but he, poor man, could not 
pierce with his enervated eyesight through the 
avenging host summoned by the sins of his 
forefathers. Robespierre understood ven- 
geance, not the founding of republics; Napo- 
leon understood campaigning, not govern- 
ment; Louis the Eeghteenth understood the 
being restored, not active renovation ; Charles 
the Tenth, the past without the present ; Louis 
Philippe, trading puffs, not the duties of a re- 
pet king; Cavaignac, the accidence of 
Republicanism a la Frangais as stndied in the 
miasmata of African exile “on duty,” not the 
requirements of France in Europe ; and each 

away because his understanding was 
not enough. The Hotel de Ville has witnessed 
immortal alliances that are no more; the halls 
of Versailles have heard the memories cf fetes 
mocked by the hoe of the weeder in the desert 
court-yards: is this pageant a mockery—this 
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alliance immortal a la Parisienne—this ruler 
of France still ignorant of the undiscovered 
tenure? Or is the round of experiments over ; 
has the series of corruptions ceased; have 
these fétes of the Third Napoleon ended the 
cycle with which the fétes of Louis Quatorze 
began ? 





From The Spectator, 25 Aug. 
THE KISS. 


Twice hath Queen Victoria been kissed by 
a French Monarch — namely, by Louis Phi- 
lippe, and now by Napoleon the Third. The 
latter is the more surprising event : for Louis 
Philippe was at once in a humbler position, 
and, to say it plainly, was more of an old hum- 
bug ; so that the freedom might pass off with 
the less wonderment. He was the father of a 
family, some of whom were older than the 
young Queen, and he touched her cheek with 

is lips professedly in a spirit of paternity, as 
Jove kissed his favorite daughter the fair queen 
—“ Oscula libavit natw.” The Emperor is not 
yet exactly a family man; he has not yet 
escaped the adventurous age ; and his rise has 
been at once more rapid, more recent, and 
more extreme. How wild would it have been 
some few years ago, if he had said to some of 
his companions, perhaps in the neighborhood 
of Kensington, that “ on the 18th of August in 
the year of race 1855,I will take Queen Vic- 
toria in my Scotty embrace and will kiss her 
upon both cheeks.” Yet vaunts as wild have 
been uttered, and have been fulfilled — as wit- 
ness these presents. 

Strange, that for so trifling an act as a kiss 
so much fuss should be made! We even speak 
of it in a fastidious style, though it is as public 
as the sun himself. We touch upon it under 

rotest and as it were with a “ by your leave.” 
We may, in fact, deal with it most easily when 
it is least worthy to be dealt with. Montaigne 
notices the anomaly in part: “ we speak bold- 
ly,” he says, “of killing, wounding, and be- 
traying ; while, on this point, we dare only 
whisper.” Yet he forgot that we may discuss 
the kiss itself, if it be of a base kind. The kiss 
of Judas is proverbial ; that which the con- 
spirators gave to Julius Caesar might be de- 
bated in Parliament ; for it is part of a mur- 
derous conspiracy, and shares the privilege of 
murder by being open to the discussions of gen- 
tlemen. We must deal delicately, however, 
with the osculations of Jove or Louis Philippe ; 
still more slightly glance at the Imperial success 
of a Napoleon ; and there we must absolutely 
“ draw the line,” discussing no further. 

If it has not unfrequently happened that the 
civility must not be so much as mentioned, at 
other times it has become a drug. Montaigne 
notices the abuse of over-supply in miost of the 
countries that took their manners from France 
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— Italy, Germany, and England. A lady, he 
says, must not only kiss a nobleman on his first 
visit, but “ the three valets in his suite.” On 
the other hand, the genial Erasmus glories in 
the abundance which he finds in England. It 
would, he says to Faustus, entice you to a 
country where “ nymphs beautiful as angels” 
will kiss you whenever you come and whenever 
you go. How strangely do customs alter! 
Ve, in what Erasmus describes as the land of 
kisses, are amazed to see the ceremony revived, 


Y | as it were, on the frontier between France and 


England ; “ profligate France” being, at the 
present day, precisely that country where la- 
dies make this little favor rare — at least osten- 
sibly. But “nice customs courtesy to great 
kings.” 

Like all ceremonies, this, however trifling, 
may be attended by the gravest consequences. 
All lies in the animus osculandi. The favor 
may be a trifle, a treachery, a pledge. Ever 
member of the Christian Church must loath 
the tragedy that followed one memorable in- 
stance ; Caesar could tell a not dissimilar story 
of treachery to a Pagan leader ; and souls may 
be lost as well empires and crowns. Hence, a 
professor of philosophy at Leyden cites Socra- 
tes as dissuading from the ceremony, Ovid as 
proving its alarming agi oom. but Socra- 
tes is half-jesting with Alcibiades, and Ovid is 
laying down a maxim for fast gentlemen in all 
ages : — 


Oscula qui sumpsit, si non et cetera sumpsit, 
Haec quoque que data sunt perdere dignus erat. 


Napoleon the Third is not Alcibiades ; and, as 
Bayle remarks, it would be foolish to quote the 
verses of Ovid, which certainly refer not to 
simple ceremony. The action may be pretty, 
or shocking, according to the spirit in which it 
is used. When the French Princess kissed 
the mouth of Clement Marot, when Joab kissed 
Amasa, or Nelson said “ Kiss me, Hardy,” the 
action was as different as refined taste, crime, 
and childlike affection, are from each other. 
The question, then, is the animus with which 
the ceremony was employed, on this last occa- 
sion ; and to learn that, we must look into the 
inscrutable mind of the Third Napoleon. 
There may, indeed, be other “cetera” be- 
sides those that Ovid means. Certainly there 
are qualities of greatness in the French Empe- 
ror which were never suspected when we had 
him here familiarly amongst us. The recent 
portent may herald not treacheries but magna- 
nimities, not calamities but prosperities. 





From the Economist, 25 Aug. 
THE QUEEN IN PARIS. 
Her Magsesty, the grand-daughter of 


George IIL. has passed a week at Paris as the 
honored guest of a Bonaparte. Frenchmea 
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of all classes have attended on her steps, have 
crowded to the thoroughfares and the theatres 
where she might be seen, and have filled the 
air with their cries of Vive la Reine!” Paris 
is become about half English. We can only 
refer our readers for particulars to the graphic 
details to be found in the morning papers, and 
already devoured by them long before our 
journal can reach them, of Her Majesty's re- 
sidence at St. Cloud, of her visit to Versailles, 
of her inspection of the Universal Exhibition, 
of the magnificent ball given in honor of Her 
Majesty, of the manner in which she was re- 
ceived at the theatres, and of all the other in- 
cidents of these great and memorable festivities. 
We cannot offer even an abridgment of them, 
and must content ourselves with making the 
few remarks the event suggests. 

If not in actual time, yet, measured by the 
ordinary progress of events and by the custo- 
mary march of society, it seems as if ages must 
have elapsed between the reign of the first 
Bonaparte, our contest with him, and the pre- 
sent peaceful visit. To what is this very 
great and extraordinarily rapid change to be 
attributed ? The meeting and harmony of 
the Sovereigns is emblematic of the continual 
communication and harmony of the two great 
people. Both have one object in view; both 
are earnestly intent, each in its own sphere 


and according to its own attributes, in promot- 


ing civilization and securing liberty. They 
attain their object in common. The inven- 
tions in art in one, and the discoveries in sci- 
ence in the other, contribute to the mutual 
rogress. Looking at their railways, their use 
of steam, their books developing similar truths, 
their journals narrating the same events, their 
corresponding political institutions, and their 
mutual trade, their pursuits may be now said 
to be much more similar than diverse. Both 
are now united by the strong ties of mutual 
interest; and the wonder is not that they 
should now be so friendly, but that they should 
so long have been inimical. 
Notwithstanding the different titles borne 
by the Emperor and the Queen, and notwith- 
standing the different mode in which they 


mounted their respective thrones, and notwith- | 


standing the different form and name of their 
respective Governments, we believe that one 
great element of the present close union is the 
desire of both nations for perfect political free- 
dom. In its name both have entered into 
war with Russia, and in both countries the 
Sovereign is the representative of a societ 
far advanced and rapidly advancing ional 
that condition. 

Her Majesty is the descendant of a lon 
line of kings, whose chief title to respect, ee 
whose permanent safety, have been their avow- 
al that they were but the first magistrates of 
a free people. It was as the head and repre- 
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sentative of the freedom of Europe that her 
uncle saw the great war in which her grand- 
father engaged brought to a successful close. 
Perhaps, as we begin now to suspect, that war 
might have been avoided; for it was in the 
first instance entered into against the princi- 
ples of freedom, and in behalf of the then an- 
tiquated despotism of Europe. Our fathers 
and grandfathers did not comprehend that 
the man whom they stigmatized as the child 
and champion of Jacobinism, was in his origin 
the child of freedom and the champion of the 

ople. He fell by forgetting his origin; and 
1is nephew, who is the heir to his power, is 
established in greatness by recollecting it. 
Louis Napoleon always appeals to the people, 
and relies on the people. He does not look to 
the old system, nor on long-descended pedi- 
grees for support. In the beginning of his 
career, Louis Philippe professed to do the 
same; but as he became secure—as he ceased 
to fear the elder Bourbons or the Ponapartes 
—he went back to old courses, ard relied on 
Bourbon principles and forts, instead of in- 
creasing freedom, to preserve his power. He 
was mistaken, establishing by a sufficient ex- 
perience the now certain fact, that no political 
power can be lasting which is not based on 
the affections and opinions of the bulk of so- 
ciety. This is the essential element of Go- 
vernment in both countries. Never was a 
throne more secure than that of Queen Vic- 
toria—never a Sovereign more beloved, or a 
ay more convinced of their own power. 

o say that the throne of Napoleon is equally 
secure would be wrong, but it owes all its 
security to his confidence in the people, and 
their attachment to him. 

Looking at this present condition of the 
two people as illuminated by the history of 
their past progress, which was never at any 
time foreseen nor provided for, we regard it 
less as a part of their political history than as 
one stage in the general development of civili- 
zation. Society, including the development 
of intelligence and the growth of knowledge, 
is not civilized by political institutions, but by 
natural laws. Its growth—the increase of 

pulation and all its mighty consequences— 
is Nature’s work. It has gone on—without 
any sensible, and certainly without any in- 
explicable, deviations—in one career from the 
beginning of time; and if in the future a simi- 
lar course is to be continued—if the reign 
now, as De Tocqueville has taught, of the de- 
mocracy is commencing—if the voice of the 
many, not of one or the few, is to guide public 
affairs, there is no reason to believe, from the 
progress hitherto made, that this will be inju- 
rious to royalty or to the upper classes of 
society. Adam Smith remarked that the 
emer pe a in modern Europe was better 
provided with comforts and necessaries than 
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the barbarous monarchs of antiquity. 


including royalty, have lost nothing by the 
many great inventions which added to the 
comfort and dignity of the multitude, and ele- 
vated the whole of society. If Her Majesty 
share with the meanest of her subjects the 
reat advantages of travelling by railways, she 
is infinitely better off than was Her Majesty's 
redecessor, Queen Elizabeth, riding to Par- 
iament on horseback behind her Chamberlain 
for want of a better conveyance, or visiting 
her nobles on horseback by slow relays. Her 
mode of travelling, and that of Queen Victo- 
ria’s, wafted to Paris by steam, though thé same 
mode is used by millions of her subjects, implies 
a most significant difference in favor of royalty 
—teaching that, as it permits the development 
of society, it shares fi 
advantages. We may include even personal 
safety, for assuredly the “divinity that doth 
hedge in a king” has neither been weakened 
nor narrowed as gas and steam-machinery and 
the general progress of knowledge have dif- 
fused their advantages over every part of so- 
ciety. 
een persons seek to spread alarm through 
the upper classes at the progress of the multi- 
tude, and some even amongst the multitude, 
who are as little informed as their superiors of 
the causes of the gradual and general eleva- 
tion, serve the cause of their opponents by 
continually implying that their success will be 
hostile to the upper classes. This is an error; 
and both classes may derive consolation, and 
may be taught—the one to cease repressing 
improvement by violence, and the other pro- 
moting it by the same means—by the reflec- 
tion that the progress one tries to hasten and 
the other to stop, is a natural development 
ay elevating and equally beneficial for 
all. No persons—no institutions—designedly 
brought tna the present peculiar and friendly 
relations of the people. They have gradually 
grown up from many causes, including even 
the many and ruinous wars by which the two 
nations have endeavored to injure and destroy 
each other. These have at least taught them 
that each is worthy of the respect of the other, 
and taught them both that each can only se- 
cure freedom and justice for itself by doing 
justice to the other and promoting its freedom. 
he presence of Queen Victoria in Paris as a 
guest of Louis Napoleon is of itself a memor- 
able event, but it is most memorable as a 
symbol of the great change which half-a-cen- 
tury has wrought in the civilization of Europe. 





From the Examiner, 25 Aug. 
RECEPTION OF THE QUEEN IN PARIS. 


We gladly employ the pen of a friend now 
in Paris to celebrate the gayeties and glories 


ly in all the manifold | 


t Cer-, of the Queen’s reception there. Of the 
tainly, since Smith’s time, the upper classes, | litical significance of this event we have 


| 
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merly spoken, but there are other points of 
view from which it also deserves to be regarded . 
and here, in this ugliest of great cities, bes- 
tridden by the foulest night-mare of municipal 
misgovernment ever tolerated by an intelligent 
people, we ought certainly -to feel glad that 
our Queen can at last see for herself what 
has lately been done to improve Paris. For an 
edile of greater genius than the Emperor, we 
suppose, is reserved the task of reconstructing 
French liberties : but it is not a little to have 
rendered at once healthy, convenient, and 
magnificent, the capital of such a country as 
France. He has undoubtedly accomplished 
wonders there. He has not merely beautified 
a corner of the capital, as his great uncle did, 
but has metamorphosed the whole of it into a 
commodious as well as splendid city. He has 
sent the pickaxe and the hatchet through the 
most dense and most antiquated quarters ; le- 
velling, clearing, opening; and everywhere 
replacing foul uninhabitable labyrinths, by 
wide boulevards and splendid streets. Nor 
has care been omitted, amid a general —_—- 
ing of earth and overturning of bricks, to 
leave standing everything ancient that was 
really worth preserving. Every church has 
been repaired ; fountains have multiplied past 
counting ; and while the great palace of the 
old kings of the country has been completed, 
the pleasure parks of the city have at the same 
time been beautified. Above all, too, the 
markets have been extended over areas better 
suiting with the wants of the population, and 
wider thoroughfares, even subterranean rail- 
roads, have been constructed, to convey the 
produce and remove the refuse with facilities 
unknown to us. Here surely was something 
well worth setting before a Queen who enjoys 
-_~ divided Empire, in her metropolitan city, 
with a Lord Mayor and a Corporation whose 
chief function it appears to be to waste larger 
revenues than those which have sufficed for 
this adornment of Paris on sheer guzzling and 
gormandizing and other abominations. 


“ Paris certainly never presented itself un- 


der so splendid an aspect as at present. It 
seems as if the great and expensive labors of 
the last three years in beautifying the capital, 
completing its projected streets and e8, 
and replacing its old shapeless houses by edi- 
fices of the first architectural beauty along the 
boulevards and in all places of public thorough- 
fare—it seems now as if all had been designed 
and executed for the glorious reception that 
has just been given to ee Victoria. That 
reception was not confined to her Majesty’s 
entry, magnificent as it was. The féte, the 
decorations, the illuminations are kept u 

from day to day and from night to night, ot 
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the manifestations of popular welcome, instead 
of being confined to the first evening, have on 
the contrary increased, and are now much 
more cordial, noisy, and enthusiastic than at 
first. 

It must be taken into account that the 
French are not accustomed to hurrah. They 
only cry Vive so and so, or Vivat, which is 
more critical than clamorous. An English 
crowd indulging in a hurrah, and throwing up 
their caps, conveys outwardly an expression 
of so much greater enthusiasm than the same 
amount of French cries, that Englishmen are 
apt to be disappointed at French popular re- 
ceptions. But there is no mistaking the na- 
ture of the welcome given to Queen Victoria 
by the Parisians. The entire Boulevard has 
been decorated with expensive, here and there 
indeed with colossal, marks of homage, paid 
for the most part by individuals. These suf- 
ficiently mark the feeling of the bourgeoisie. 
The upper classes, too, with some exceptions 
such as party feeling can account for, have 
shown equal desire to honor our Queen. If 
there be an exception we must descend a little 
lower for it. It may with truth he admitted 
that the French populace do not display the 
game enthusiasm for the English alliance of 
which the Queen’s presence in Paris is a sym- 
bol, as the population of London displayed to- 


wards the Emperor and the French alliance. 
The reasons for this are many and obvious. 

The French above all love to feel themselves 

in a proud position, and it cannot be said, that 


they do so at present. The loss of liberty is 
a cause of humiliation to many, and England’s 
having known how to preserve hers is a source 
of some jealousy which one can hardly re- 
rove. ‘Then the war has not satisfied the 
‘rench. We, English, are more confident if 
not more magnanimous. We know the he- 
roism of our soldiers, and believe and trust to 
it, notwithstanding delayed results. The 
French are more impetuous, and more de- 
ressed under the absence of complete victory. 
he adjourned success of the war thus flings 
a shade, in French estimation, on the Anglo- 
French Alliance itself. It is to be sure a fla- 
grant dereliction of principle, a total setting 
aside of the great ends of war, to fix attention 
and desire upon the mere glory acquired ; but 
yet, it is to be feared, this does make part of 
the French character. Even after all the ex- 
perience they have had, there is nothing, not 
even their own liberties, that they would deny 
to a hero, while there is nothing, not even 
their own prosperity and well-being, that they 
would not sacrifice rather than rest tranquil 
under an inglorious reign. 

There are, moreover, peculiarities of taste 
and humor in the French, which Englishmen 
do not always know how to meet or appreciate. 
I need uot describe (the daily papers will have 
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done so sufficiently) the magnificent prepa 
rations made along the Boulevard for the re- 
ception of the Queen on Saturday. A hun- 
dred francs was a common price paid fora 
seat at a window. Well, the Royal cortege 
was late. In fact it was nearly dusk, and those 
who had spent both their money and time in 
waiting could not but feel that they had thrown 
both away. The English would have borne 
this with good-humor, but the French by no 
means did so. It created an ill-humor which 
did not quite disappear till the second or third 
day. Then, again, what would an English 
mob care for the Queen’s dress, or for the de- 
meanor of her suite? Notapin. Yet I can 
assure you from personal observation, that 
Queen Victoria entering Paris in a straw bon- 
net and an equipage of no pretensions mightily 
disappointed the crowd assembled to welcome 
her; whereas the same Queen Victoria, dressed 
for the Opera, and looking queen-like as she 
does on such occasions, was greeted along the 
Boulevard with shouts of applause and satis- 
faction. 

While thus analyzing and recording the sen- 
timents of the Parisians, I ought to add that 
the capital assembles within it those most hos 
tile to the person and the policy of the Em 

ror. He is far more popular in the prov- 
inces; and if the peasantry could only be a 
sembled, they would give a reception much 
more enthusiastic than the civic multitudes. 
Even on the present occasion the banlieu, or 
country for twelve or twenty miles round 
Paris, sent not only their National Guards, but 
all their young and prettiest women to wel- 
come the Queen, in féte dresses, and with 
garland bouquets. This array of young wo 
men, who crowded the Champs Elysées, were 
much disappointed by the late arrival on Sat- 
urday’s cortege. 

The Legitimists war from hostility to the Im- 

rial regime at its outset. Many of their 

ing names offered striking examples of 
adhesion. But of late, since ideas and efforts 
of fusion have gained ground, Orleanist ran- 
cor has to a great extent taken possession of 
the old Royalists, and they have been gen- 
erally malcontent. Possessing, however, not 
much wealth, and peasantry and priesthood 
being well-disposed to the existing govern- 
ment, the Legitimists are not politically to be 
feared. Of Orleanist rancor I can give you 
an example; the Examiner has had some ar- 
ticles in behalf of the Institute, blaming the 
severity of the Emperor towards that learned 
body. And the Examiner was right. But is 
it decorous, that upon such an occasion as the 
visit of the Queen of England to Paris, when 
every edifice, public and private was illumined, 
the Institute should have been the only one 
that scorned to light a jet of gas or a farthin 
candle in honor of England and its alliance ? 
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I beg the Examiner to remember this, and to 
mark the animus which it indicates, as well as 
the pettiness it displays. 

Among the fétes offered to the Queen, the 
ball at the Hotel de Ville, and the fete-de-nuit 
in the gardens of Versailles, will be the most 
remarkable. The water-works by, lamp and 
torch-light are much-finer than by day. And 
no doubt every kind of magnificence will be 
got up for the occasion. And yet the most 


_ sight that Paris affords, is precisely 
the one that Queen Victoria cannot enjoy. 
This is a quiet stroll through the streets of an 
evening. There is scarcely a shop that has 
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not procured something wonderful to display, 
and the expense of lighting alone must be 
enormous. But with two millions of visitors 
added to the one million of residents, as the 
statistics of the police show, the shop-folk 
cannot but get a good return for even such 
extraordinary outlay. The Exposition indeed 
is a shop-world of itself, in which the Queen 
and Prince appear to revel. They go day af- 
ter day. It has certainly made wonderful 
progress since what may be called the failure 
of its first opening, and it has now really be- 
come, what it scarcely was then, worthy of 
close and prolonged examination.” 





Morcan Oponerty,—It would be very in- 
teresting—and now that poor Wilson is no more, 
the time seems very opportune—if the Black- 
woods would favor the world with a list of the 
contributors to Maga as far as they are known, 
and up to Wilson’s resignation of the office of 
editor. I think there can be nodoubt but that 
Dr. Maginn originated the notion of the redoubt- 
able engign ; but the idea was so simple, and so 
easily adhered to, that many writers afterwards 
took up the notion ; and the character, I believe, 
owes much of its reality to the various jocular 
spirits who each contributed some new yet har- 
monizing feature to the grotesque structure. Of 
the truth of this fact the present writer can speak 
of his own knowledge. He himself contributed 
one or two papers among the Hore Cantabrig- 
tenses, introducing the merry Morgan to Cam- 
bridge. These papers were sent anonymously, 
yet they were not only inserted, but referred to 
afterwards by the veritable Morgan (whoever he 
might be) as part of his series. This proves the 
truth of Mr. WarRveEn’s conjecture, that there 
must have been “more than one writer.” In- 
deed, I believe there were many, homogeneous 
as the character may seem ; nothing being so 
fallacious as an attempt to discriminate styles, 
more especially when there is any wish in the 
writers to harmonize with each other. P 


When Maginn was first taken into connection 
with Blackwood, although I had but little per- 
sonal acquaintance with him, I had good oppor- 
tunities of knowing his proceedings, and I was 
not without interest in them. If I had access to 
the early volumes of the Magazine, I could point 
to the first article which he contributed ; a. se- 
vere, but unfair critique, in which he turned his 
‘Snowledge of Hebrew to account. In the course 
of years I became less acquainted both with him 
ond with the Magazine; but I never doubted 
that he was “ Signifer Odoherty,” and I am quite 
@atisfied that any one who now doubts it must 
labor under some great mistake. 

In connection with this nom de guerre, 1 may as 





well mention a fact which may possess some in- 
terest in future years, if it do not at present; 
when the reason of the name Standard being ap- 
propriated to a conservative journal may be 
sought. When the prospectus of the present pa- 
per appeared, it was with the motto from Livy[?]: 
“Signifer, pone signum; hic optume manebi- 
mus.” This motto was continued in the adver- 
tisements of the paper till the very eve of its 
publication ; but it never appeared in the paper 
itself. The cause of its omission was much dis- 
cussed, and many thought at the time that it 
was because the motto appeared to point to Ma- 
ginn, the well known “ Signifer” of Blackwood, 
as the editor; whereas, though he was connect- 
ed with the paper, it was only as a subordinate. 
—Notes and Queries. 





LuxvURY OF THE ANCIENTS IN ROSES.—ToO 
enjoy the scent of roses at meals, an abundance 
of rose-leaves was shaken out upon the table, so 
that the dishes were completely surrounded. By 
an artificial contrivance, roses, during meals, 
descended on the guests from above. Helioga- 
balus, in his folly, caused violets and roses to be 
showered down upon his guests in such quanti- 
ties, that a number of them, being unable to ex- 


‘|tricate themselves, were suffocated in flowers. 


During meal-times, they reclined upon cushions 
stuffed with rose-leaves, or made a couch of the 
leaves themselves. The floor, too, was strewed 
with roses, and in this custom great luxury was 
displayed. Cleopatra, at an enormous expense, 
procured roses for a feast which she gave to An- 
tony, had them laid two cubits thick on the floor 
of the banquet-room, and then caused nets to be 
spread over the flowers, in order to render the 
footing elastic. Heliogabalus caused not only 
the banquet-rooms, but also the colonades that 
led to them, to be covered with roses, interspers- 
ed with lillies, violets, hyacinths, and narcissi, 
and walked about upon this flowery platform.— 
Wastemann. 
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From The Press. 
The Works of Prof ssor Wilson. Edited by 
his Son-in-Law, Professor Ferrier. “ Noctes 
Ambrosiane.” Vol. I. London: Black- 
wood and Sons. 


TueRE are few more important chapters in 
the critical history of English literature than 
those which record the influence of Scottish 
intellect on public opinion south of the 
Border. After the house of Stuart became 
politically defunct the mind of Scotland gra- 
dually was Imperialized, and the union was 
transformed into a social reality. Moral phi- 
losophy, which was neglected in England was 
actively pursued in the north, and the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh sent forth a crowd of alumni 
to vindicate their country’s intellectual re- 
nown. Political economy was raised into a 
science, and Mackintosh was not far wrong 
when he said that the three most influential 
works of modern times were, Grotius’s “ De 
Jure Belli et Pacis,” Montesquieu’s“ Spirit of 
Law,” and Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations.” In 
practical politics, and in the literature of 
party, the Scottish intellect had abundant 
representatives. We need only name the 
Edinburgh Review to suggest a galaxy of repu- 
tations, which will occur to every reader’s 
memory. 

There was a period (circa 1810) when there 
might have been grounds for asserting that 
the active and interprising intellects of Scot- 
land were on the “ Liberal” side in polities. It 
is beyond dispute that numbers of the rising 
minds of the north were powerfully biassed 
by the success of the “ blue-and-buff” flag. 
Though the opposition to the Edinburgh was 
largely aided by Sir Walter Scott and other 
eminent Scotsmen, still the Quarterly was from 
the first emphatically a London periodical. It 
was reserved for the enterprising founders 
and brilliant supporters of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine to show what mines of intellectual wealth 
were owned by Scotch Tories. After the first 
three years of Blackwood, the notion that the 
Whigs possessed all the wits of the Scotch 
metropolis was universally dispelled. 

Amongst the foremost of those who contri- 
buted to that result was the gifted person 
whose works in a revised form are about to be 
submitted to the mature judgment of the 
reading public. It would be hard, indeed, if 
“ Christopher North” did not take his position 
in this age of reprints. Authors with far less 
pretensions have “collected” their writings, 
and the friends of Professor Wilson are only 
doing justice to his memory in piling up a 
literary cairn to his name. How high that 
cairn should ascend, and in what proportions 
it may be eo by English, as contrasted 
with Scotch admirers, may hereafter be a 
question for discussion. At present we shall 





not enter upon it. Our critical estimate of 
the genius of Professor Wilson must be de- 
ferred until the series of his republications 
be completed. We shall here confine our at- 
tention to the first volume now before us. 

The “ Noctes Ambrosiane” was the most 
remarkable serial contribution to any of our 
periodicals. Essayists have written in various 
reviews and magazines, and collected their 
papers, but their writings were of “ a connected 
character.” The “ Noctes” of Blackwood had 
a variety without any previous precedent, and 
without any successful imitation. It con- 
tained many excellent songs, both comic and 
sentimental. It had discussions on themes of 
sublime interest, mingled with the passing 
politics of the hour. e classics of antiquity, 
and the magazines of the month, were com- 
mented on and “ cut up” with equal cleverness. 
From Homer to Hazlitt, there was scarcely.a 
single literary reputation that was not made the 
subject of disputation. It was a display of Scot- 
tish genius talking de omnibus rebus, with a 
cameleon commentary de quibusdam aliis. 
Tory Scotland would have its say on every 
thing upon earth, just as well as Jeffrey and 
his blue-and-buff men. Ay! and Tory Scot- 
land would show that while it could meet the 
Whigs upon economy, statistics, poor laws, 
and all the ologies, it could sing songs, and 
strike the old lyre of Caledonia in a style that 
the Whigs could never rival. Gallantly did 
the literary Scotch Tories enter into the con- 
test. Right bravely they upheld their cause, 
and gloriously did they win names of high 
renown. In leading them on to the fight of 
intellect Professor Wilson, in the “ Noctes,” 
stood foremost. 

But (alas! in all criticisms there must ever 
be that monosyllable !) how will the “ Noctes” 
stand the test of reprint in a poe that 
has already forgotten many of its topics, and 
has buried the antipathy and fierce hatreds to 
which those brilliant papers bore witness? 
It would be rash to pronounce from one 
volume merely how the four of the revised 
“ Noctes” will be received by the public. In 
many reprints the public get “too much,” as 
is the case of Miss Edgeworth’s novels, and 
some other instances. Nevertheless, after 
examining the first volume before us, we feel 
wustanten in expressing our opinion that the 
“ Noctes” will amply sustain its first reputa- 
tion. 

In criticising the “ Noctes,” it must not be 
forgotten that the papers were written fora 
magazine, and were addressed to a public of 


a most miscellaneous character. To propound. 


high criticism, and discuss lofty themes in a 
hearty colloquial Scotch fashion, was the main 
point aimed at by Professor Wilson, and none 
will dispute that he achieved his object. His 
idealization of the character of Hogg into the 
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“ Shepherd” ig the most original part of the, 


pers over we are | ; ; 
bosom, and maybe, sir, my ink-horn dangling at 


work, but as we read the pa 
occasionally forced to feel the brilliant un- 
reality of the character. It is rather injudi- 
cious of Professor Ferrier to exhaust the terms 
of literary panegyric in admiration of the 
Shepherd. Thus we are told in the prefave :— 


In wisdom the Shepherd equals the Socrates of 
Plato, in humor he surpasses the Falstaff of 
Shakspeare. Clear and prompt, he might have 
stood up against Dr. Johnson in close and pe- 
remptory argument ; fertile and copious, he might 
have rivalled Burke in amplitude of declamation ; 
while his opulent imagination and powers of 
comical description invest all that he utters cither 
with a picturesque vividness, or a graphic quaint- 
ness peculiarly his own. 


That is extravagant eulogy, and a mistake of 
the advocate’s sort, in overpainting a case. 
“ The Socrates of Plato” had a breadth of gene- 
ralization and artistic subtlety which makes 
its study at once an ethical exercise and an 
wsthetical pleasure, and even in translation its 
thoughts can be enjoyed in any tongue ; but 
Shepherd is as local and national as Dandie 
Dinmont and Baillie Nicol Jarvie. “ In close 
“and peremptory argument” there can be no 
parallel between a character on paper, drawn 


at pleasure by the writer, and a real person 


like Johnson, redoubtable in crushing powers. 
The comparison with Burke is absurd, and the 
use of the word “ declamation” in connection 
with that great thinker and writer betrays 
want of familiarity with his works. 

But the Shepherd’s claims to permanent in- 
terest rest on pretensions too strong to be 
shaken by injudicious panegyric. Scotland is 
justly celebrated for the number of “ its peasant 
“ minds,” whose genius soared without the 
artificial aid of education ; and the phases of 
that class of character are pointed out in the 
Shepherd with pictorial effect and metaphysi- 
cal precision. e strong points of the cha- 
racter can be easily seen. Thus we are made 
to see the subjectivity of the Shepherd in the 


following passage :— 


North: Whence are all your poetic visions, 
James of Kilmeny, and Hynde, and the Chaldee) 
manuscript ? 

Shepherd : Catengaie, my dear Sir. May 
not a man dream when he is awake better dreams 
than when sleep dulls and deadens both cere- 
brum and cerebellum? O, happy days that I 
have lain on the green hillside, with my plaid 
around me, best mantle of inspiration, my faith- 
ful Hector sitting like a very Christian by my 
side, phowrieg fe aff into the glens after the sheep, 
or aiblins lifting up his ee to the ged hovering 
close aneath the roof of clouds—bonny 
St. 's Loch lying like a smile below, and a 

sun, scarcely warmer than the moon 





hersel, adorning without ‘lazzling the day, over 
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the heavens and the earth—a beuk o’ auld bal- 
lants, as yellow as the cowslips, in my hand or my 


a button-hole, a bit stump o° pen, nae bigger 
than an auld wife’s pipe, in my mouth, and a 
piece o’ paper, torn out o’ the hinder end of a 
volume, crunkling on my knee—on such a couch, 
Mr. North, hath your Shepnerd seen visions 
and dreamed dreams; but his een were never 
steeked ; and I continued aye to see and to hear 
a’ outward things, although scarcely conscious 
at the time o’ their real nature, so bright, waver- 
ing, and unsurelike was the haill livin world, frae 
my lair on the knowe beside the clear spring, to 
the distant weather gleam. (Zhe Shepherd 
drinks.) This is the best jug Ihave made yet, 
sir. 


That is very true, and scores of passages 
equally good abound jn the volume. But, in 
order to see the beauties and defects of the 
character, we shall select some passages which 
mark where the Shepherd was strong and 
weak. Thus let us hear him describe a thun- 
derstorm :— 


Tickler: What was the matter, James, the 
last Thursday in Yarrow ? 

Shepherd: I'se tell you, and judge for yoursel. 
At four in the mornin, it was hard frost that the 
dubs were bearin, and the midden was as hard as 
arickle o’ stanes. We couldna plant the po- 
tawtoes. But the lift was clear. Between eight 
and nine, a snaw-storm came down frae the 
mountains about Loch Skene, noo a whirl, and 
noo a blash, till the grun’ was whitey-blue, wi’ a 
sliddery sort o’ sleet, and the Yarrow began to 
roar wi’ the melted broo, alang its frost-bound 
borders, and aneath its banks, a’ hanging wi’ ici- 
cles, nane o’ them thinner than my twa arms. 
Weel then, about eleven it began to rain, for the 
wund had shifted, and afore dinner-time it was 
an even doun pour. It fell lown about sax, and 
the air grew close and sultry to a degree that 
was fearsome. Wha wud hae expeckit a thun- 
derstorm on the eve 0’ sica day? But the hea- 
vens in the thundery airt, were like a dungeon, 
and I saw the lightning playing like meteors 
athwart the blackness lang before ony growl was 
in the gloom. Then, a’ at ance, like a wauken- 
ed lion, the thunder rose up in his den, and sha 
kin his mane o’ brindled clouds, broke out into 
sic a roar that the very sun shuddered in eclipse 
—and the grews and collies that happened to be 
sittin beside me on a bit knowe whinin into 
the house wi’ their tails atween their legs, just 
venturin a hafflin glance to the howlin heavens 
noo a’ in low, for the fire was strong and fierce 
in electrical matter, and at intervals the illumi- 
nated mountains seemed to vomit out confiagra- 
tion like verra volcanoes. 

That is truly graphic, and the sketch of the 
dogs “just venturin a hafflin glance to the 
howlin heavens” is close to nature. On such 
themes we are never tired of the Shepherd. 
“His foot’s upon his native heath,” and he 
writes like one inspired by his theme. He 
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describes Scotch and North British scenery 
with the gusto of George Barrow sketching 
the gipsies of Spain. 

But when the Shepherd discourses of a cos- 
mopolite subject, about which many other 
gifted intellects have written, we at once see 
that the overwhelming power claimed for him 
by Professor Ferrier cannot be attributed to 
him. “ Mrs. Siddons as Lady Macbeth” is as 
fine a theme as could be given for a inaster- 
description. The Shepherd evidently strains 


himself to rise to a level with that great sub- 


soe assigned to him by himself, and here we 
ave his attempt :— 


Shepherd: As Leddy Macbeth! Her gran’ 
high straicht nosed face, whiter than ashes! Fix- 
ed een, no like the een of the dead, yet hardly 
mair like them o’ the leevin; dim, and yet licht 
wi’ an obscure lustre, through which the tor- 
mented sowl looked in the chains o’ sleep and 
dreams wi’ a’ the destraction o’ remorse and 
despair— and oh! sic an expanse o’ fore- 
head for a warld o’ dreadfu’ thochts aneath the 
braided blackness o’ her hair, that had neverthe- 
Jess been put up wi’ a steady and nae uncerefu’ 
haun before the troubled leddy had lain doun, 
for it behooved ane so high-born as she, in the 
middle o’ her ruefu’ trouble, no to neglect what 
she owed to her stately beauty, and to the head 
that lay on the couch of ane o' Scotland’s thanes 
—noo likewise about to be, during the short 
space o’ the passing o’ a thundercloud, her blui- 
dy and usurping king. 

North: Whisht—Tickler—whisht—no cough- 
ing. 

Shepherd: Onwards she used to come—no 
Sarah Siddons—but just Leddy Macbeth hersel 
—though through that melancholy masquerade 
o’ passion, the spectator aye had a confused glim- 
merin apprehension o’ the great actress—glidin 
wi’ the ghostlike motion o’ nicht-wanderin un- 
rest, unconscious o’ surroundin objects—for oh ! 
how could the glazed yet gleamin een see aught 
in this material wal ?—yet, by some mysteri- 
ous power o’ instinct, never touchin ane o’ the 
impediments that the furniture o’ the auld castle 
micht hae opposed to her haunted footsteps. On 
she came, wring, wringin her hauns, as if washir. 
them in the cleansin dews frae the blouts o’ 
blood—but wae’s me for the murderess out they 
wad no be, ony mair than the stains on the spat 
o’ the floor where some midnicht-slain Christian 
has groaned out his soul aneath the dagger’s 
stroke, when the sleepin hoose heard not the 
shriek o’ departing life. 

Tickler: North, look at James’s face. Con- 
found me under the inspiration of the moment, 
if it is not like John Kemble’s ! 

Shepherd: Whether a’ this, sirs, was natural 
or not, ye see I dinna-ken, because I never be- 
held ony woman, either gentle or semple, walkin 
in her sleep after having committed murder. 
But, Lord safe us! that hollow, broken-hearted 
voice, “ Out, damned spot,” was o’ itsel aneuch 
to tell to a’ that heard it that crimes done in the 
flesh during time will needs be punished in the 
spirit during eternity, It wasa readfa’ homily 
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yon, sirs; and wha that saw’t would ever ask 
whether tragedy or the stage was moral, purging 
the soul as she did wi’ pity and wi’ terror? 


That description is decidedly a failure. It is 
an inventory of the points of the part, but not 
an artistic picture. Take the broad Scotch 
out of it, and when read in plain English it is 
nothing more than the rhetoric of windy rap- 
ture. It could not stand comparison with 
Talma’s exquisite delineation of “ Le Kain ;” 
and the readers of “ Villette” must recollect 
how sublimely the astonishing qualities of 
Mlle. Rachel have been portrayed by the same 

n that recorded the sorrows of “ Jane Eyre.” 

Ve could express many errors in detail in the 
above picture. “ That masquerade of passion” 
is a fatal slip in trying to intensify a description, 
and “the glimmering apprehension” at once 
recalls the admired passage in Colly Cibber 
on Betterton :—“ Pity it is that the charms of 
acting cannot, like those of painting or poetry, 
be their own record ; that Fags 5 Pan” pa a 
of the player can live no longer than ine 
stant breath and motion which paint them, or 
at best can but faintly glimmer through the 
memory of a few surviving spectators!” 

Thus we see that the Shepherd, like all 
other characters, has his weak points, and that 
under a cloud of Scotticisms, mingled with 
vehement English, he can occasionally show 
the contortions of false vigor. But his Gaelic 
pathos is pure and genuine, and our Laureate 
might get some hints on the art of composing 
with manly pathos. There is nothing puling 
or sickly in the following description of the 
sad work done by an enenglihed hypo- 
crite :— 


Shepherd; Then to see him sittin’ a’ the 
time beside the verra bonniest bit lassie in a’ the 
pairty! leanin his great, broad, yellow, sweaty 
cheeks, within an inch of her innocent carna- 
tions! Sweet simple girl—she thinks*him the 
holiest o’ men; and is blind and deaf to his bru- 
talities. O save the lintwhite frae the houlat’s 
nest! But the puir bonny boardin-school lassie 
has siller—a hantle o’ siller—thousands o’ poun’s, 
aiblins five or sax—and in twa-three years ye 
see her walkin by her lane, wi’ a girlish face, but 
white and sorrowful, leadin a toddlin bairn in 
her hand, and anither visible aneath her breast, 
nae husband near her, to gie her his arm in that 
condition—nae decent servant lass to help her 
wi’ the wean—but quite her lane, no very weel 
dressed, and careless, speaking to nane she 
meets, and saunterin wi’ a sair heart down the 
unfrequented lanes, and awa into a field to sit 
down on the ditch-side weepin, while her wee 
boy is chasing the butterflies among the flowers. 

The manner in which sense and reflecti 
are mingled with the poetical passages is 
liar to the “ Noctes.” But on a severe criti- 
cism we discern some of the want of due dra 
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matic shadings and individual sustainment of 
character. Occasionally Tickler is just as 
ute and picturesque as the Shepherd. Thus 

ickler describes the Falls of the Clyde in a 
way that tantalizes us with the idea of a cool, 
fresh atmosphere :— 


North: The Fall of Foyers is terrible—a deep 
abyss savage rock-work, hideous groans, ghost- 
like vapors, and a rumble as if from eternity. 

Tickler: The Falls of the Clyde are majestic. 
Over Corra Linn the river rolls exultingly ; and, 
recovering itself from that headlong plunge, after 
some troubled struggles among the shattered 
cliffs, away it floats in stately pomp, dallying 
with the noble banks, and subsiding into a deep 
bright foaming current. Then what woods and 
"es crowning the noble rocks. How cheerfu) 
aughs the cottage pestered by the spray! and 
how vivid the verdure ou each ivied ruin! The 
coming of the cushats is a solemn accompani- 
ment to the cataract, and aloft in heaven the 
choughs reply to that voice of the Forest. 


Dash that passage with a few Scotticisms, 
and you have the Shepherd. But these and 
similar errors are the faults of affluence of 
mind. In the same passage, after North de- 
clares that nature is all in all, and art stark 
nought, Tickler rejoins :— 


Tickler: Yet softly. Who planted those 
trees by that river side?—Art. Who pruned 
them *—Art. Who gave room to their giant 
arms to span that roaring chasm ?—Art. Who 
reared yon edifice on the cliff!—Art. Who flung 
that stately arch from rock to rock, under which 
the martins twitter over the unfeared cataract ? 
—Art. Who darkened that long line of preci- 
pice with dreadful or glorious associations !— 
Art, polity, law, war, outrage, and history, writ- 
ing her hieroglyphics with fire on the scarred 
visage of those natural battlements. Is that a 
hermit’s cell? Art scooped it out of the living 
stone. Is that an oratory? Art smoothed the 
floor for the knee of the penitent. Are the bones 
of the holy slumbering in that cemetery? Art 
changed the hollow rock into a tomb, and when 
the dead saint was laid into the sepulchre, Art 
joined its music with the torrent’s roar, and the 
mingled anthem rose to the stars which Art had 
numbered and sprinkled into stations over the 
firmament of Heaven. What then would Bowle’s 
be at, and why more last words to Roscoe? 
Wh» made his ink, his pens and his paper ?— 
Art. Who published his books ?—Art. Who 
criticised them ?—Art. Who would fain have 
damned them ‘—The Art of the Edinburgh Re- 
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view. And who has been their salvation ?—The 
Art of Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The last sentence is a capital stroke, and is 
highly characteristic of the “ rattling” away 
in which the “ Noctes” mingled the serious 
and the droll. 

Scattered pry the convivial colloquies 
are a variety of dicta on the contemporary 
reputations of the time, delivered in a tone 
between jest and earnest. Vast pretensions 
are humorously assailed in a coarse style of 
banter. It is impossible not to laugh at the 
figure Doctor Parr makes :— 


North: As an original thinker, I own he was 
Nemo—nobody ; but as a scholar—— 

Tickler: Hum—hummior—hummissimus,—he 
was a mere Parolles in a Pedagogue’s wig. His 
preface to Bellendenus, as all the world knows, 
was never looked into but for its oddities ; first, 
that it talked about Fox, and Burke, and Lord 
North, in Latin—when others talked of them in 
English ; secondly, that this Latin, as he called 
it, was a monster of deformity, being in facto a 
cento made up from every Roman on God's 
earth, beginning with Fabius Pictor, and the 
“Stereus Ennii,’ down to the “rank African 
isms ” (to use Milton’s phrase) of Arnobius. An 
English history could not be more extravagant, 
composed out of the hoary archaisms of Robert 
of Gloucester, compounded with the “ three 
piled ” Gibbonisms of Sharon Turner. “ He had 
been at a great feast of languages, and had stolen 
the scraps.” 

North: I cannot help admiring his Spital ser 
mon, as—— 

Tickler: Beyond all comparison the most 
news| balderdash that ever attempted to soar 
without gas into the ethereal regions. 

North: His dissertation on the word Sublime 
at the end of Dugald Stewart's Philosophical 
Essays ? 

Tickler: Ay, a sublime treatise on Mud, with 
some superior remarks on the preposition Sub. 
The whole amount from a world of pother, 
parade, and pseudo-learning, is, that Sublime 
means, not that which is under the mud, bus 
that which is above it. 


Not the least interesting part of these most 
interesting papers are the comic and senti- 
mental songs; but we must reserve our re- 
marks upon them until another occasion. In 
the meantime we will recommend this volume 
as containing plenty of “light summer read- 
ing,” elevated with much originality of thought 


and intensity of true poetical passion. 
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From the Examiner. 


Memoirs of Lieutenant Joseph René Bellot, 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, Member 
of the Geographical Societies of London and 
Paris, etc. With his Journal of a Voyage 
in the Polar Seas in Search of Sir John 
Franklin. 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Tus is a book welcome to the hearts of 
Englishmen, for dear to the English is the me- 
mory of Joseph René Bellot. The young 
Frenchman,—he perished at the age of twen- 
ty-seven,—who won so much love and confi- 
dence on every side, and, fired with a gener- 
ous sympathy for Lady Franklin, became shi 
mate with our Arctic sailors, proving himself 
as able and fine-hearted as any in their gallant 
band, gains a fresh hold on the affection of this 
country by the posthumous publication of this 
memoir, and of the frank unassuming journal 
that it prefaces. 

In every sense this French lieutenant was 
a noble fellow. Born in Paris, one of the 
four children of a common smith and farrier 
who removed when Joseph René was about 
five years old to Rochefort, Bellot always call- 
ed himself a Rochefort man, for its munici- 
pality saw in him a child of promise, and ma- 
terially helped to secure him the a of 
a solid education. At the instance of the 
Mayor, it gave him a demi-bourse at the 


Rochefort College ; and because Mayor and 


Municipality had every reason to know that 
their protégé was worthy of protection, they 
helped to maintain him afterwards on his ad- 
mission to the naval school. Truly then Bel- 
lot was a Rochefort man, for Rochefort it was 
in a worldly sense that made a man of him. 
Grateful to it, grateful to his father for all sa- 
crifice endured on his account, full of high as- 
pirations, and with all his dreams of young 
ambition joining the home shapes that he 
loved, and the home duties he was proud to 
think that he might in atter days fulfil, youn 
Bellot became a midshipman in the French 
navy, and set sail on his first service. He 
kept a private journal, and what manner of 
gentle and noble heart it was that communed 
with itself in secret after the following fashion, 
let any reader feel :-— 


My negligence and apathy are extreme ; I have 
not had the courage to write home; so here is 
an ay ayy lost to me through my own fault. 
It is the first, but I must keep watch over myself, 
otherwise I shall fall into the greatest sloth. In 
spite of all my fine resolutions to work, and my 
recriminations against the jokes of my compan- 
ions, I have done nothing yet since our departure 
from France; and I am likewise afraid of letting 
myself give way to a fault from which I cannot 
guard myself too carefully. I am not so blind as 
not to see all these things, and yet I have not the 
st-ength to repress these defects. I ought, how- 
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ever, to assume more firmness in the position in 
which I stand, and bethink me that I must abso- 
lutely arrive at something, The desire of show- 
ing gratitude for all that has been done for me, 
ought, of itself to constitute a very sufficient mo- 
tive forme. Ought I not also to reflect that I 
am destined to support a numerous and beloved 
family, of whom I am the sole hope? I am con- 
sidered ambitious, I am sure—and it is true ; but 
is there a nobler aim than that for the ambition 
of a young man? This laudable feeling, I well 
know, is not the only one that makes me thus 
contemplate all my projects of glory and ad- 
vancement ; perhaps even there is too much self- 
love in all my schemes ; but these two motives 
together must make me desirous of prompt ad- 
vancement. I must work to win a good reputa- 
tion, instead of lapping myself to sleep in ease 
and supineness, barely tolerable in a young man 
whose parents are wealthy. I too often forget 
what I have been: I do not reflect that my father 
is a poor workman, with a large family ; that he 
has made very great sacrifices for me; that all 
the money I spend uselessly would be of great 
help at home. I ought to consider, that in those 
moments of forgetfulness, in which I lavish my 
money as if I was habituated to abundance, my 
poor mother is perhaps at her wit’s end to pro- 
vide for the necessities of the family. 
* * * * 

I am glad to have scrutinized the state of my 
heart, to have had the courage to explore its re- 
cesses, and put my hand on all the unsound 
places; perhaps I shall also have the courage to 
cure them. I will try, at any rate, and by the 
end of acertain time I shall perhaps come to en- 
joy that self-esteem which satisfies and renders 
one happy in all circumstances in which a man 
may be placed. 

8ist October. I do nothing but think of 
France, my good mother, and my sisters; and 
when I am an officer, if it be possible to realize 
my desires, the portraits of these dear friends 
shall cover the walls of my cabin ; this will, per- 
haps, make the distance that divides us seem less 
tome. I have not pm found the strength to ex- 
ecute my projects of yesterday. There is one I 
have already formed, which is to copy the rdles 
of the Jena; I know not if I shall fulfil it: at all 
events I shall try to do so. I would fain work, 
but all I could undertake disgusts and wearies me 
beforehand: I have so much to do that I know not 
at which end to begin. Drawing and music, 
which I was so desirous of learning, remain still 
strangers to me. The most useful things to 
which I should apply myself are still unknown 
tome. I see that my good resolutions always 
— away. I must, however, look well to my- 
self. 

* * * * 

It is plain I do not stand very well with the 
commander; I hardly know why, for I have al- 
ways been conscious of the sympathy I might in- 
spire in any one ; and though he has always been 
very peas towards me, I am sure he ranks me 
in affections greatly below X——. I am, 
perhaps, too childish, and attach too much im- 
portance to trifles, or those little commonplace 
reproaches which are addressed to everybody ; 
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but, after all, I have more confidence in my in- | 
stinct than in my reason: the end will prove} 
whether or not I have been mistaken. Be the | 
solution of the question what it may, I must ap- 
ply myself steadfastly to doing my duty well, 
and especially to the assumption of more gravi- 
ty; for I am conscious that I shoW myself great- 
ly inferior in reason to all my comrades. 


Need it be said that a young sailor so mind- 
ed was not a man to miss the love of his com- 
rades or the confidence of his commander, 
certainly not a man to miss opportunities of | 
multiplying his acquirements, or of displaying | 
in action promptitude and ardor. He display- 
ed the last at Tamatave, and repeatedly he 
was reported to the Government at home in 
termsof the most emphatic admiration. He 
was but a boy when they made the artisan’s 
son Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. But 
he still joined all pleasure of success to 
thoughts of home. Of a little brother he 
wrote, “I must show a good example to our 
young Alphonse.” Of his sisters his dream 
was, “ I will write books that shall be their 
marriage portions.” Of his mother, he wrote 
to Mr. Barrow at the Admiralty, when ambi- 
tious of appreciation by the English, and ap- 
preciated by them thoroughly already, he was 
setting out on his first arctic Expedition, * You 
have been so kind to me already, that Iam 
almost ashamed to ask fresh services at your 
hands. I shall be doubtlessly deprived of op- 
portunities to write to my family, and I els 
ask you whenever an English paper gives any 
news about the Prince Albert, to cut out the 

ragraph and send it to Madame Bellot, 

thefort-sur-Mer. 

It is his own journal of the voyage in the 
Prince Albert that has now been published. 
The intention with which it was written, how- 
ever, was not that it should be published as a 
diary. It was merely kept in this form with 
a view to the ultimate publication of a book— 
a sister’s marriage portion—which would have 
been if we are right in our impression, the 
first Arctic book by a French sailor. When 
he set out, in a true spirit of chivalry, court- 
ing danger and honor, but declining Lady 
Franklin’s offered pay, M. Bellot was only a 
midshipman in hisown navy. But the French 
Ministry of Marine, prompt to reward distin- 
guished merit, promoted him at once to a lieu- 
tenancy, and favored in other respects the 
opening career of a man who promised to be- 
come an honor to his country. 

Like a true Frenchman he must set out on 
his voyage with sea-sickness, and thus good- 
humoredly he records his deep humiliation :— 


4th June-—The Prince Albert pitches frightful- 
ly, and will certainly carry away some of her 
sticks at sea. Light as a bird of the storm, like 
it she rolls on the crests of the waves; and the 


| sick, 
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more exact the comparison becomes, the more I 
find myself out of sorts. I walk the deck; but 
am thrown violently against the bulwark. Alas! 
in vain I try to conceal it from myself, I am sea- 
O shame! O despair! I look round to 
see who are the witnesses of my dishonor ; for- 
tunately I have none but accomplices. Mr. 
Leask and Mr. Hepburn, the only two whom this 
fatal sickness spares, are not present. I wear 
myself out in efforts to read and write, but can 
do neither. Yet I have great need of applica- 
tion. Oh, the nothingness of human nature! 
Be the most remarkable man, the most accom- 
plished savant, be Arago, Lamartine—put your 
‘oot on board a ship, and there you are reduced 
to naught, not an idea left you. Du plus grand 
des humains voila ce qui vous reste! A shadow in- 
capable of pronouncing anything but inarticulate 
sounds. A sme)l of whisky proves to me that 
all my shipmates are not sick only from the mo- 
tion of the ship; and that some of them, before 
becoming real teetotallers, have been bidding a 
last farewell to the powers of this world. 

I bethink me of the pagan practice of invoca- 
tion of the sea, and offer to Neptune a sacrifice 
he cannot fail to appreciate at its true worth. I 
cut off a superb beard, and his wrath is appeas- 
ed. Quos ego—at last I can admire, at my ease, 
the northern coasts of Scotland, and the snow- 
topped mountains reflecting the rays of the sun. 


His surprising aptitude for knowledge, and 
his ardor in the acquisition of it, had already 
made him master of four languages. He 
hoped also, he said, to pick up Russian on the 
northern coasts, and on board the Prince Al- 
bert we find a line set down to note that he 
was “ mart. a dictionary of the language 
of the Esquimaux.” Here is an account of an 
Esquimaux hut visited by him :— 


It was not without the help of one of the by- 
standers that I could guess that an opening hard- 
ly two feet high, and covered with a skin, was 
the door. Puffs of hot air loaded with fetid 
emanations reach me ; I feel my courage waver, 
but at last I make my way in, after crawling a 
couple of yards through a sort of sewer with 
damp walls, the foot of which rests in a muddy 
compost of blood, water, oil, and grease. No; I 
shall never forget the impression made on me 
by what I saw, though I thought myself prepar- 
ed for everything by the numerous descriptions 
I had read of these miserable hovels. ‘This one, 
too, is in a place comparatively civilized, where 
the example of Europeans must, and does, cre- 
ate wants and notions of comfort unknown to 
wandering tribes, in an establishment visited 
every year by an inspector sent by the gov- 
ernment of Copenhagen. <A rectangular enclo- 
sure of stones, covered on the outside with a 
thick layer of earth, and on the interior with 
three or four planks, forms the body of the hut ; 
at each of the doors and at the further end, a 
sort of trellis, a foot from the ground, and three 
or four feet wide, serving for bed and table. In 
the middle space, of about three feet, lies half a 
seal, from which the fat has been removed, but 
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the bloody flesh, trampled under foot, is there at | 


hand whenever the inmates of the hut feel dis- 
posed to eat. 

On one side of the hut is an old woman, near- 
ly blind, with grisly locks, bare legged and bare 
armed, sewing skins which she moves about with 
her feet and hands. Her red eyelids, contrasting 
with her bistre skin, seem still more prominent 
from the leanness which is only found in indivi- 
duals of her race. She looks the image of one the 
witches of Macbeth. Near her lies her son, who 
sits up todo me the honors of his house. At the 
further end a young woman nearly naked, is 
suckling a naked infant, which she holds with 
one hand, whilst with the other she snatches up 
some skins which constitute her garments. Two 
lamps fed with fetid oil do the double service of 
lighting and warming the apartment. Larpoons, 
lances, and rolls of skin hang from the walls, or 
are laid against it, the lower ends resting in rub- 
bish and offal of all sorts. There is no opening 
for the escape of smoke; a single hole near the 
entrance, glazed with the thin intestinal mem- 
branes, alone allows it to be seen that there is an 
outer world. 

I feel suffocated ; my nose, throat, and eyes, 
all are affected, but I want to see. I even try to 
conceal my sensations; and when an oily hand 
is stretched out to me in token of welcome, I hold 
out a handkerchief as 4 gift, and thus avoid the 
good natured grasp that threatens me. Some 
trifling presents soon make friends of these poor 
disinherited children of nature; and, like the 
diver, preparing for a long effort, I try to see as 
much as possible, holding my breath and inhal- 
ing as little as I can of that atmosphere. 


The “ poor disinherited children of nature ” 


learnt his name not in that hut only. After 
his death among the ice, when men of science 
in all parts of Europe grieved for the loss of 
a fellow-laborer.—when hard-handed English 
sailors grieved for the loss of a chief who was 
in their eyes as a brother,—when Alphonse, 
and the sisters, and, above all, the mother at 
home were +o hear that their pride was gone, 
and to refuse to be comforted—the Esquimaux, 
informed of his death by Captain Inglefield 
on his way home, cried out “ Poor Bellot! 
oor Bellot!” and shed tears. They remem- 
ered among other acts of kindness, how 
when he once saw one of their people with a 
broken leg dragging himself painfully over 
the snow, he designed a wooden leg, and had 
it made by the ship’s carpenter as a gift to the 
poor cripple. 

The English character is honored by the 
admiration of a man like this. Bellot, him- 
self possessing the best English qualities en- 
riched with a French liveliness of thought and 
all the finer traits that make the special worth 
and charm of the irue Frenchman, was an 
Anglo-French Alliance in himself. He stood 
between two equal nations, understanding 
both and by both understood. How well he 
appreciated, for example, the Arctic leaders 
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on whose path of enterprise he had entered 
may be seen by this criticism upon Franklin 
and Parry, wonderful when we consider it as 
written by a Frenchman in the Frozen Seas ! 


I cannot refigct without sorrow, first, on the 
impossibilty to which we should of course be 
reduced of doing anything for those whom we 
are going to succor, and then at the terrible blow 
this would be to poor Lady Franklin, whose last 
hope we are. The floes break with a crackling 
noise against our sides; it is impossible to close 
an eye. Read over Sir John Franklin’s voyages 
again. What admirable simplicity, and what 
real superiority is apparent in those unpretend- 
ing phrases, which say only what those eminent 
men have seen in a clear manner, yet poetical 
withal, for they are faithful painters of nature! 
In reading these voyages, as well as those of 
Parry, we are possessed with implicit confidence ; 
and, without analyzing our feelings, we are in- 
stinctively prompted to believe the writers; and 
yet they never deal in high-sounding empty 
phrases, but give us facts in every line. They 
are painters after Humboldt’s manner; we feel 
how substantial and dignified, how full of in- 
structive matter are their narratives, as we can 
tell by the sound of a cask struck with a finger 
whether it is full or empty. 


We will add only one other extract, from an 
entry made before a perilous coasting journey, 
which preceded by not very many months 
the coasting journey upon which he perished: 


A week ago, I accomplished my twenty-sixth 
year ; in the last ten years I have passed through 
more dangers than men of my age usually meet 
with. I have passed safely through those trials; 
and when I speak of my lucky star, or of pre- 
destination, I do not mean that I place my con- 
fidence in anything astrological; that would be 
too absurd and too impious. No; my confidence 
is placed higher; I do not believe that Provi- 
dence has guided and sustained me hitherto to 
abandon me in the midst of my greatest trial. I 
do not care to lose myself in the labyrinth of re- 
ligious systems, in which I believe there is little 
beside sophisms, more or less fallacious; but I 
listen to that inner voice which tells me that we 
are not thrown upon this earth by chance, with- 
out compass to guide our conduct, without guard- 
ian to protect us. My prayer is offered up direct 
to the throne of the Almighty who created me, 
ard renews my existence day by day. 

Before undertaking a journey, the chances of 
which it is impossible to foresee, I will once 
again place myself in the midst of all those I 
love, and ask the blessing of Heaven upon them 
and upon me. Full of confidence in the Divine 
mercy, I acknowledge all my imperfections ; and 
if my conscience is at rest, it is because I trust, 
not im my own justification, but in a goodness as 
inexhaustible’as it is boundless. 

And now, let the struggle with the physical 
and moral perplexities of life on earth come 
when they may, I feel full of strength, of cour- 


age, and of hope. My brother, my Alphonse, if 
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my counsels cannot be given to you, remember, 
dear child, before beginning any arduous under- 
taking, always to invoke him who has said, 
“ Knock, and it shall be opened! Ask, and it 
shall be given!” And then, with thy conscience 
to guide thee, and thy heart in thy hand, march 
fearlessly on ! 
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True soul! Well might he feel that he had 
not been “ thrown upon this earth by chance.” 
|It is not to Alphonse alone that he has left a 
bright and noble example. 





Gray axp Sternen Duck.—It may appear 
somewhat surprising that Gray was in any way 
indebted for a notion to Queen Caroline’s thrash- 
er poet, but I cannot help thinking that such 
was the fact. 

In the Midsummer Wish, printed in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for February, 1731, speaking of 
Windsor, Duck says :— 


“ Where tufted grass and mossy beds 
Afford a rural, calm repose— 

His crystal current Thames displays, 
Through meadows sweet by flowers made, 

Along the smiling valleys plays, 
And bubbling springs refresh the glade.” 


These lines are somewhat similar to those in 
Gray’s Poem, “ On a distant Prospect of Eton 
College.” 


“ And ye that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey ; 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers 
among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way.” 


But in these lines which, in both poems, almost 
immediately follow, there is a still greater resem- 
blance: and if Gray was not indebted to Duck 
in this instance, it is a curious coincidence. 
Speaking of the Thames, Duck says :-— 


“ Where’er his purer stream is seen 
The god of health and pleasure dwells. 
Let me thy pure, thy yielding wave, 
With naked arm once more divide : 
In thee my glowing bosom lave 
And gently stem thy rolling tide.” 


So in Gray, we find a succession of the same 
ideas, sprightliness or health, pleasure, and cleaving 
wave: 
“ Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on my margent green, 
The path of pleasure trace, 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave?” 


And then, to make the resemblance more com- 
plete, Duck has “ herbage green” to rhyme with 
“stream is‘scen ” while Gray employs a similar 
rhyme. In 1731 Gray was a boy at Eton, in his 
fifteenth or sixteenth year. He no doubt was 
well acquainted with Duck’s poem, and when 
composing his ode in after years, may have been 
anconsciously influenced by the train of ideas 


| succeeding in the rhymes which he had commit- 
ted to memory in his boyish days.—N. and Q. 


Miritary Banps 1x tue Last Century. 
—I have before me a letter, dated July 2, 1793, 
written by the late Mr. W. J. Mattham, inn- 
keeper of Lavenham, Suffolk, from which the 
following is an extract :— 


“We have had four companics of the West 
Middlesex Militia quartered upon us for three 
days, consisting of three officers and forty-nine 
men, who had the best band I ever heard,—’t is 
worth mentioning to those who are lovers of su- 
perior music. It consisted of five clarinets, 
two French horns, one bugle horn, one trumpet, 
two bassoons, one bass drum, two triangles (the 
latter played by boys about nine years old), two 
tambourines,—the performers mulattos,—and the 
clash-pans by a real blackamoor, a very active 
man, who walked between the two mulattos, 
which had a very grand appearance indeed !” 


I may mention that Mr. Mattham was a much 
respected member of the West Suffolk troop of 
Yeomanry Cavalry, and a competent judge of 
music. It is well known: that, during a con- 
siderable part of the last century, it was cus- 
tomary in wealthy families to keep a black foot- 
man; we see this pleasingly illustrated by the 
“great painter of mankind,” Hogarth; whether, 
in the words of Mr. Mattham, it was considered 
to have “a very grand appearance indeed,” I am 
unable to say. It appears, however, to have 
met with the concurrence of the learned Dr. 
Johnson, who kept a black servant, and be- 
queathed to him the greater part of his property. 

It was a practice disapproved of by the late 
William Cobbett, who observed, in his charac- 
teristic manner: “ Blacks don’t smell like other 

ople.” 

The African race generally appear cheerful, 
contented and happy, when under the influence 
of humane treatment. Many years since, being 
at New York, I observed groups of negroes em- 
ployed in discharging the cargoes of vessels ; on 
commencing to raise the respective bales of 
goods, one of the party commenced singing the 
first words of a sentence resembling a glee or 
catch ; which, being responded to by the others, 
produced altogether a pleasing degree of har- 
mony—reminding me of a couplet in Tusser’s 
‘Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry”: — 


“ Those servants are mostly useful and good, 
Who sing at their work, like birds in the 


wood.” 
Manningtree. [V.¢ Q 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ J nave brought home Gower to spend the 


S STORY. 


I observed how, first, the waters on one side 
| gathered themselves together and came rol- 
ling on, swift, and fell as fate, only to be met, 


evening,” Harold said, one day, soon after our) scattered and broken, by the great army of 
return home. “I thought you would like it.| waters tumbling on from the other side. 
He is fond of music and poetry, and all that) What a pigmy I felt standing there! Yet 
sort of thing; so 1 thought you would get on|] would not, for much, have missed the ex- 
well together.” perience of the hour I spent there. The sky 
I thought Harold showed a bitter remem-! was almost as wild as the sea, only along the 
brance of those words of mine—I had never) horizon there was a line of gleamy, watery 
forgotten them—in this speech. light, and between sky and sea I was shut 
“TI do not want—” I began; but Mr. Gower | jn!” 
was now in the room; it was necessary to re-| Some fascination made me raise my eyes 
ceive him civilly. from my work to Mr. Gower’s kindled face ; 
“Do not want any interruption to your | but I dropped them immediately, and did not 
téte-a-éte evenings, Mrs. Warden ? But you | speak. 
must be generous. Remember how long it is! «Did you get home safe ?” Harold asked. 
since I have had the pleasure of seeing you,|“ From the Devil’s Tongue; people ‘some- 
or my friend, Harold. Since the evening | times—” 
when you surprised us all so brilliantly, you} Pass into Hell’s Throat. Excuse my inter- 
have been invisible. I hope,” he continued, | ruption, 1 was afraid you might mar by more 
“you will give me credit for having been sin-| genteelly expressing the idea of the nature 
cerely sorry to hear of your subsequent ill-| of the transition. That boiling, surging world 
ness. I trust sea-air has quite restored|of waters gave birth to the idea in my mind. 
you.” Yet, I got home safe, but not without a little 
“T am very well now, thank you,” I replied. | further experience ; when I turned and de- 
Of course, Mr. Gower could not know the) scended from my slight elevation, I saw water 
pain his words gave me. before me still; the tide had come up and 
“ We have been staying at Seawash,” Ha-| covered the narrow and lower neck of land 
rold said. “ Do you know it at all, Gower ?| along which I had approached the end. I tried 
It is very pleasant there. My wife fell quite) jt cautiously, and was nearly washed away. 
in love with it, so we shall often go down there, | I had no desire unhousel’d, disappointed, un- 
again, I think.” anel'd, and with all my imperfections on my 
“It has a very broken coast, has it not? | head, to lose sight of known life to try some 
the sea running up into many small bays, and | unknown, perchance greater ill, so I gave up 





lashing itself furiously against rocky points ? 
I know it well. One autumn some years ago, 
I was there alone. You know the Devil’s 
Tongue, as they call the longest, sharpest 
point, I dare say, Mrs. Warden ?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“TI was returning from a long ramble late 
one wild evening, and saw the sea—it was 
very rough,—breaking magnificently on the 
sok at the end. I went down, although it 


‘the attempt to traverse that wave-washed strip 
of land.” 

“ What did you do?” Harold asked. 

“Do, man! Just nothing. 1 went back 
to my former station, wrapped myself up 
| tight in my cloak, and waited. Waiting is a 
\famous cure for the ills of this life, Mrs. 
Warden.” 
| “Did you know that you were safe there 
on the point ?” 


was growing dusk, and mounted to the top of 
the little peak. I was not much above the|ened by a sou’-wester, that point was some- 
water, I could see no land; it was awfully | times washed over, an old boatman had told 
beautiful to see from that wild point of view|me, as we rowed past it the day before. I 
the heaving and breaking, meeting and dash-| don’t pretend to say but that I waited and 
ing of the great, foamy, angry waves. I am| watched the waters in great anxiety. Some- 
aman of tolerable nerve and courage, but I) times a slight lull in the storm came, and 
felt an icy thrill pass through me ; it was some | every wave reached less high than the former 
time before my heart returned to its regular,/had done. Then, with a howl and a seream, 
quiet beating. Each wave shat came whelm-| the wind rushed across the water, and huge 
ing the rock at my feet, seemed as if it might | billows would leap, and well, and gurgle up, 
swell up and wash me from my little pin-| sometimes over my feet, always drenching me 
nacle, and as if it hungered to do so. One | with spray !” 

reads of angry, foamy, troubled seas, but no| Well! chacun & son gout! You call that. 
words that I know can express the fearful | experience which you would not have missed 
excitement roused within one, standing in| for the world? I cannot understand that. 
the midst of such wild commotion. There was | Can you imagine the feeling, Annie ?” 

an order in the wild going of the waves, too.| I worked away diligently with a quivering 


“ When it was full moon ane the sea rough- 
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hand, and answered absently, without looking 
up, “ I do not know.” 


Harold went on. “It is not like most fishing- 
places, where you can’t get fish. 
ready? Very well. 


once.” 

Mr. Gower’s narrative, the voice in which 
it was told, and the gestures accompanying it, 
had excited me poiateliy. The hand laid on 
his arm still trembled, but I stilled it by a 
great effort, yet not soon enough. He glanced 
at me significantly and said, “I think you 
did know, Mrs. Warden.” 

“ We must have some music after you have 
given us a cup of coffee, Annie,” Harold said, 
when he and Mr. Gower returned to the 
drawing-room after dinner. 

I did not answer. I had secretly deter- 
mined I would not play. I had not touched 
my piano since that dreadful evening. The 
thought of perhaps having-to do so to-night 
had already given me a nervous headache, of 
which I thought I would, if need were, avail 
myself, as an excuse. 

Mr. Gower was wandering about the draw- 
ing-room abstractedly, opening and turning 
over my books. 

“Qh! you have this true Poet's 
suddenly exclaimed. He came up to me, 
book in hand. “Is it not splendid? Iam 
sure you like it, though I know very few 
ladies who do. I know the writer. 1 can in- 
troduce him to you, if you have any care to 
see the external features of the poet. Have 
rou?” - 

“J think not,” I answered. 

“Ah! Right, right! 
curiosity that, concerning lions; and often its 
gratification—which proves no gratification— 
shivers a thousand beautiful imaginings to 
atoms. Does it not?” 

“TI don’t know. I have had no experi- 
ence.” 

“But you do know and have read this 
book. Ah! here’s a leaf of fern put in at one 
of the most beautiful passages. That is your 
mark ?” 

“ Ts it the book you read to me on that luck- 
less morning ?” asked Harold, laughingly. 

I blushed deeply as I said * Yes.” I do not 
know’ exactly why. Mr. Gower looked inqui- 
sitive. “Little as you care for poetry, I am 
sure you admired this so read, Warden; did 
you not ?’ 

“ So much, that, soothed by the soft sweet 
voice of the reader, I went to sleep,” laughed 
Harold. 

“To sleep!” Mr. Gower gave an expres- 
sive shrug. “I have set one or two of these 
songs to music,” he continued to me, “after 


book,” he 


It is a very vulgar | 
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rather a bungling fashion, I am afraid, but I 


| think my melodies suit their meaning.” 
“ Capital fish you get at that same place,” | 


“ Don’t praise yourself, Gower, but let us 


| hear and judge.” 
Dinner | 
Gower, give my wife | 
your arm; I must follow disconsolately for | 


“ Read the 
said, putting 
hand. 

“ Yes, that is pretty enough,” Harold said, 
returning it, suppressing a slight yawn. 
* Could it not have been said more straight- 
forwardly and comprehensibly in plain prose, 
though ? Don’t transfix me with your indig- 
nant “glances, but let us hear your music.” 

Harold stretched his gre at length on the 
sofa, composing himself to listen. The coffee 
apparatus was cleared away, and the lam 
brought ; and I sat down with my idle wall 
to listen too. 

Mr. Gower amused himself at the piano 
some time —coquetting with his memory. 
Then he began. 

He had a fine voice, powerful, and under 
great control. The first song was set to wild 
and passionate music. When he filled the 
room with the greatest possible power of his 
voice, I cowered back into the depths of my 
easy-chair, dropping my work, turning my 
head away from the musician. I looked at 
Harold. “Noise enough!” he muttered 
rather drowsily, in answer to my look, and 
closed his eyes. 

I had just turned to observe Mr. Gower. 
I was curious to know if his own music woke 
any emotion in him. Yes; his voice died 
away trembling; yet he turned abruptly 
round to look at me. 

He sang song after song, and Harold went 
to sleep. Harold had had one or two very 
hard days’ work lately, and had kept late 
hours. “No wonder he is tired, poor fellow !” 
I said to myself; and I tried to subdue the 
great troublous heart-swellings that the 
strong, passionate singing produced in me. 
Mr. Gower went on singing or playing. It 

was a pleasure to touc ho such a magnificent 
instrument, he said, and since I would not 
play—for I had refused—he must. 

At last I stole to my husband’s side, and 
woke him softly. I thought Mr. Gower did 
not know he had been asleep; but poor Ha- 
rold gave such yawns that he quite betrayed 
himself. 

“I shall weary you as well as your husband 
if I go on longer,” Mr. Gower said at last, ris- 
ing from the piano, and coming towards us. 
“[ am afraid I have done so, “alre sady, Mr. 
Warden,” he continued, “ you look a-weary, 
a-weary |” 

“Tt is rather late,” I said. “ [have a head- 
ache. We have kept batl hours since we 
returned from the sea-side. Harold has been 
hard-worked, and, of course, I sit up for 
him.” 


words, then, first,”’ Mr. Gower 


the book into my husband’s 
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“So you must forgive our having been 
rather bad company,” Harold said. “ I have 
not learnt to do without sleep, as you seem to 
have done.” 

“ Five hours is enough for any man, when 
he is once used to it,’ Mr. Gower said. 

“To exist, but not thrive upon,” said Ha- 
rold, glancing at Mr. Gower’s very thin, worn 
form and face. 

“ Other things than want of sleep have 
made the ravages you see,” Mr. Gower 
answered laughingly, and yet with a latent 
melancholy in the smile that died away very 
slowly from his face. “It is very well for 
you, Warden, and for prosperous, easy-going 
fellows like you, whom fortune favors, and 
whose life-paths are smooth and plain, to 
enjoy your eight or nine hours’ sleep. But 
sleep is too expensive a luxury for us poor 
fellows, who struggle and strive with the 
world, and follow an exacting mistress, ever 
ready to avail herself of the slightest excuse 
for deserting us.” 

“Yet you would not change with me. 
Give up your glorious uncertainties—hopes 
of fame and dreams of ambition—for my com- 
mon-place and inglorious certainties? Now 
would you?” 

“No!” Mr. Gower answered slowly, send- 
ing his eyes out on some far journey, and bring- 


ing them back radiant with a strange light. 
“No!” he answered, more assuredly, “I 


would not change. I would rather fight and 
battle on till death, than know the respectable 
composure, the dignified composure, of a man 
good friends with the world. For me there 
would be no rest in your life. I fancy I have 
not known what rest is, since I was a child. 
But Mrs. Warden’s tired pale face reminds me 
to say good-night — so good-night.” 

Harold went down-stairs with him. 

“ Harold, do not ask Mr. Gower here again 
please,” I said, when he returned. 

“Why,dear? I thought I had given youa 
pleasant evening.” 

“T do not think Mr. Gower is a good man. 
T do not think we shall either of us be the hap- 
pier for having him here. No wife ought to 
find pleasure in the society of a man who 
shows no respect for her husband. I don’t 
mind his coming when other people are here, 
but please don’t ask him again when we are 
alone.” 

“Very well, Annie. 
what you mean. I am sure you are right; 
thank you, love. But I am afraid that poor 
head is very bad again ?” 

“Yes, but it shall be well to-morrow,” I 
said resolutely. 

I struggled, yes, I did struggle bravely, but, 
O! so blindly ! I struggled against knowledge, 
and pushed it back from me with violent 
hands, only to have it come and stand there 


I think I can see 
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again, on the threshold of consciousness — the 
knowledge that I was not happy. 

Now that we are settled at home again, 
things soon went back into the old miserable 
way. What was there to prevent their doing 
so? I had no new power of ruling myself, no 
new hope for which to live, no new light by 
which to walk. I loved my husband. Yes! 
but I know, now, that one poor weak human 
love will avail nothing when it stands alone, 
based on nothing, looking up to nothing. 

Harold, seeing me look ill and unhappy, 
urged me to cultivate the acquaintance of some 
of the many people with whom we had ex- 
changed visits, to try and make friends, but 
when I told him I wanted only him and no 
other friend — that he was enough for me — 
he smiled and looked pleased, and said no 
more. 

So I fought on alone, my soul never satisfied, 
my heart never at rest, and every now and 
then some outburst of long-controlled bitter- 
ness or pain betraying me and making my hus- 
band miserable. He was very patient, very 
gentle and forbearing, but at last even he grew 
weary. His home came to be a place that he 
entered timidly, not knowing in what misera- 
ble mood he might find his wife; soon he en- 
tered it less willingly and hurried from it ear- 
lier, seeking in his business, in the pursuit of 
worldly good, distraction from its miseries and 
cares. 

We grew rich; my husband more worldly ; 
even this blame is mine — I, isolating myself 
from all human interests and cares, preying on 
my own heart — grew constantly more morbid, 
sensitive, irritable, and miserable. The dis- 
tance between us widened daily. We stood 
afar-off from each other, but God mercifully 
sent little hands that should have drawn our 
hearts together. 


CHAPTER V. 


I AD been three years a wife before I be- 
came a mother. My first baby came to me 
with the early summer flowers. I date best 
by them, because afterwards many things over 
laid such blessed anniversaries, and made it 
difficult for me to endeavor, and hard for me 
to dare, to remember when, in what hour, at 
what season, this or that happened. And yet 
I can even now bring present to my senses 
the delicious fragrance and delicate loveliness 
of the flowers my husband brought to me so 
often at that time. 

After the birth of my darling, there was a 
long interval during which I thought I was at 
peace: physical weakness made quiet and still- 
ness grateful, and the new great joy seemed to 
fill and satisfy my soul. 

Again I smiled to myself as I had smiled — 
how long ago it seemed ! — looking out on the 
lovely summer beauty of the land round Ilton. 
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I lay still, with meek-folded hands, and smiled | struck by the opening door ; he fell, and cut 
into the face of my fair-pictured future, my | his forehead against the sharp corner of a table. 
beautiful new life, through this, my own child. |The blood flowed, and I was terribly frightened. 


I fancied that all the struggle and re and | 

rpiexity of existence were past; 1 looked 
Back upon all past misery as one waking to. 
some blissful reality looks back upon an ugly | 
dream of the black night. I had found some-| 
thing so sweet, so pure, so delightfully depend- 
ent to live for, that I thought I now grasped | 
Peace, had detained her with my poor weak | 
hands till she had touched with her holy heal-| 
ing my brow and breast. 


“ Yes! peace has come to me,” I whispered | 


I caught him in my arms ; he had turned sick 
and quiet with the pain; but when I took 
him, he called out: “ Papa! papa! papa, take 
me!” I could not pacity him, so laid him in 
my husband’s arms. 

I ran for water, sponges, and cloths ; when 
I returned, my boy was sitting on his father’s 
knee, leaning his little head back against his 
shoulder, and smiling faintly at some funny 
story Harold was telling him, while he held 
his handkerchief to the wound. The child let 


softly to myself, raising the tiny baby-hand to|me wash and bathe and plaster up the cut; 


my lips, while happy tears filled my eyes. — 
My husband was infinitely glad, and kind 
and tender. He showed to such advantage in 
my sick-room! I raised up my happy eyes| 
proudly to him, it was so beautiful to see him | 
subduing his strength to our weakness — my 
baby’s and mine — or exerting it only for us ; 
bending his handsome head down so low, yet 
then almost fearing to kiss the tiny baby-cheek ; 
looking so concerned if the child uttered a cry, 
so amused and happy if he woke a doubtful 
smile in its queer little face! 1 thought this 


ace would last. I loved my baby so intensely. 
le loved it dearly, and me anew through it. 
I thought my deep love all that was needful to 


make me a good mother. I gave up everything 
to my child, and Harold thought me a paragon, 
a perfect example of self-denying love. And 
for a long time we lived, O, so quietly and hap- 
py together !—we three: my husband, my- 
self, and our child. 

Our child was a boy ; he grew into a dark- 
haired, blue-eyed, noble little fellow — a tiny | 
Harold. I turned God's free-given blessing in- 
toa bane. How should I, undisciplined, unable 
to rule myself, be able rightly to educate an- 
other life ?_ My husband, with his clear, simple, 
practical notions, and his decided judgment be- 
tween right and wrong, was a far more judicious 
and wise parent than I. The child felt it. I 
worshipped, idolized him; and he would turn 
from my wild love to meet his father’s calm 
tenderness. The older he grew, the more 
plainly he showed this preference. 

“ You hurt me, mamma, —let me go; papa 
is coming,” the boy exclaimed one day. I had 
been showing him pictures, telling him stories, 
lyirig on the ground beside him ; he had been 
listening with tranced attention, his great blue 
eyes fixed full on mine ; he heard his father’s 
step in the hall, and directly he struggled to 
get free from my arms. 5 

“ Papa will come ; stay with poor mamma, 
darling! Do you not love mamma ?” 

“ No,” the boy answered boldly ; he strug- 

himself free, pushed me away, and tramp- 
ed over me with his little eager feet. I ran 





after him, but could not catch him in time; 
Harold came in, and my child’s head was 


but all the while he clung to his father’s arm, 
and persisted in saying that mamma had hurt 
him. He would not come to me, nor kiss me, 
but soon fell asleep in my husband's arms. 
Harold carried him up to the nursery, and 
waited to see him quietly sleeping in bed. 
I should have done that, should I not? Was I 
not his mother? This was not the first time 
my heart had been so wounded. When my 
husband left the room with our boy, I threw 
myself on the floor, and gave way to a wild 
passion of grief: 1 wailed, and lamented — 
almost raved. Even my child, my own child, 
did not love me ; it engrossed my husband’s 
tenderness, and rendered me no love in re- 
turn. My passion, indulged, grew uncontrolla- 
ble. Jealousy gained sole possession of me. 
Was I to be nothing now? nothing to father 
or child ? 

By the time Harold came down, I had lost. 
all command over myself. He took me up and 
laid me on the sofa; he knelt beside me, beg- 
ging and praying that I would be calm — would 
at least tell him what was the matter. I turned 
my face away, and, burying it in the pillows, 
which I clenched between my aimless fingers, 
I shook the couch with the strength of my ago- 
ny. Poor Harold! what could he do? pained 
and perplexed as he was. He sent for our med- 
ical man, but he was long coming. When he 
arrived, my passion had raved itself out: I was 
weak as a child, and suffering from extreme 
exhaustion. But my state revealed to Dr. Ry- 
ton the violence of the paroxysm just past; I 
believe it was after seeing me that day, that he 
began first to entertain the opinion that some- 
times I was insane 

If is no use. I cannot write calmly and slowly. 
I must hutry over all that is to come... . 
When I again became the mother of a living 
child, baby was once more for a little while an 
angel of peace in the house. I thought that this 
child, at least, a girl — with my brow and eyes, 
they said — should be wholly mine. My hus- 
band might engross the affection of our noble 
boy, if only this little fragile white blossom, this 
lily of mine, might rest solely and always on 
my bosom. I did not like to have my husband 
kiss, —I hardly liked that he should see, this 
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baby; I never let him take it in his arms. 
The first time it smiled brightly at him, and 
with its little hands clutched at the dark hair 
of his bent head, acute pen shot through my 


heart. Do what I could, I was not able to pre- 
vent the child from knowing and loving its fa- 
ther. Soon, very soon, I had the agonizing, 
though self-induced, torture to bear, of seeing 
it turn from my fierce love, to hold out its tiny 
hands — appealingly, it seemed to me — to my 
husband. It tioned Papa before ever it had 
once said Mamma. 

Harold’s manner to his children reminded 
me of what it had been to me in the days of 
our courtship. There was the same protecting, 
beautifully sweet, yet manly tenderness. Some- 
times I longed to be a child, to share the ca- 
resses my boy and girl received. My husband 
had left off almost all demonstrations of affec- 
tion for me, but only because I had often mani- 
festly shrunk from them ; why, I cannot tell. 
I loved him, I never ceased loving him. 

“ Poor mamma is ill,” Harold said sometimes, 
when I closed my eyes, and my brow contract- 
ed with the pain that so often throbbed there 
po “ Go, little one, and kiss her very qui- 
etly.” 

“ Mast I, papa!” the little girl would ask. 
“T don’t want to get down.” 

A few words in a loud voice, and then a lit- 
tle soft mouth would be pressed up to my face. 
Sometimes I pretended to have fallen asleep, 
and not to feel the touch that thrilled my whole 
being through ; then the play would cease, and 
my husband would draw the children into 
another room. 

My husband was much at home during that 
miserable time. I thought it was to keep watch 
over his children, and I resented this bitterly. 
Could he not trust them with me, their mother ? 
Of what was he afraid ? 

Sometimes the indulgent, pitying, curious 
tenderness with which my Frusband —_ 
again to treat me, soothed me, and I could lie 
for hours in child-like quiet, with iny head 
resting on his bosom. But this was not the 
love and sympathy for which I thirsted, and 
often my be rose up in arms, repelling this 
condescending affection, which mocked the 
love Icraved. It was through the carelessness 
or maliciousness of a servant that I first heard 
how my husband was pitied as the poor gen- 
tleman who had a wife. 

“ Mad! they think me mad!” I repeated to 
myself. 

I sent for Dr. Ryton. Icared nothing for 
what he might thmk of me. The idea of 
madness seemed to my proud, wrong-judgin 
spirit, to be attended with a humiliation I woul 
8 bear. They might think me anything but 


“ You think me mad, and have taught m 
husband to believe -me so,” I said, in a cold, 
calm voice, when Dr. Ryton came. He look- 





ed at me with a severely scrutinizing expres- 
sion in his gray eyes, as he sat down close 
by, fronting me. He waited for a moment, 
as if he expected I should say more, then an- 
swered :— 

“ You have taught us to think you so—I had 
almost said to wish to think you so. Madness 
was a very gentle name to give your mala- 
dy; it was conferred in all kindness, in all 
charity.” 3 

- Kyodnese ”1 echoed. “ You have taught 
my husband so to mistrust me that he fears to 
leave my own children in my charge ; and you 
talk of kindness!” 

“ Mrs. Warden, reflect! Do you remember 
when I was last sent for to attend -you? Do 
you mean to confess that that humiliating wild- 
ness of passion was voluntarily indulged ? ” 

I felt the blood rush across my face, but I 
answered as steadily as he asked : 

“Certainly. At the beginning I could have 
checked and controlled myself. To do so 
would have given me terrible pain. It was 
not worth while ; it is a miserable relief to me 
to give way. After the storm comes a calm. 
In the weakness that follows after my vio- 
lence, my head is cooler and clearer, and my 
heart quieter. Life is fainter, its pain more 
endurable.” 

“ You speak calmly enough now,” Dr. Ky- 
ton said. “Can you not see the selfishness 
and wickedness of all this? Can you not 
see that, if indeed you are a responsible per- 
son—and in that light you wish me to consider 
you—you are sinning most heinously : destroy- 
ing the peace of a home: wrecking the hap- 
piness of your nobly good husband ; alien- 
ating your children’s affections from you; 
ruining your own soul! By Heaven ! madam, 
you had better wish yourself the maddest 
poor soul in Bedlam than the voluntary abus- 
er and destroyer you wish me to pronounce 
you!” I paused and thought ; he sitting there, 
stooping forward, bent his cold eyes on me 
steadily. A book lay on the sofa by me. I 
took it in my hand, longing to throw it in my 
enemy’s face, that at least for a moment he 
might start and his gaze waver. But I thought 
it very important then to restrain myself. 1 
only played awhile with the leaves, and then 
put fa book down. Doing so, I looked up, 
and saw a kind of smile gleaming on the gray 
face opposite to me. 

“ T see you can control yourself, Mrs. War- 
den, and I also see the violent nature that is 
in you,” Dr. Ryton said. 

fe Nature! yes, you are right there,” I re- 
ied. 
. “A nature, madam, which you have sinfull 
neglected to control, all the faults of whic 
you have cherished : You are a proud woman ; 
you shrink from the humiliation of being 
thought mad, but you are blind to the far worse 
tvamiliation of allowing the devil within you to 
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rule you.” “Go on, if you please,” I said, 
quietly, as he paused. 

“TI believe you are miserable, madam! I 
think you are aservant to whom many talents 
have been entrusted, and that you have not 
even only buried them in the earth, but have 
actively abused them. Your husband is not 
a man of genius—not even a man of great 
depth or sensitiveness of feeling; but he has 
a true heart and a patient soul. He is in- 
finitely your superior. You might well fall 
at his feet and pray his forgiveness, and let 
him teach you to ask God’s. Have you suf- 
fered patiently, as he has done? Have you 
loved in spite of wrong, as he has done? 
Have you returned good for evil, as he has 
done? I know nothing of your history—why 
he married you. It was a mistake, no doubt ; 
but you, and you alone, have made it a fatal 
one.” 


« I will think of what you say,” I answered. 


“ You think I have sinned—sinned—sinned ! 
Yeu do not heed that I have suffered.” 

“Suffered! You will have to suffer much 
yet, madam, my prayer for you would be, that 
you might suffer, till at last the proud spirit 
should lie low, and be crushed out!” 

“ But it has been pain and suffering and 
ceaseless unrest and longing that have hard- 
ened me. Yet I am not hardened—I would 
my heart were a stone! I sent for you, how- 
ever, for one purpose. Are you convinced I 
am not mad? I can hear no more of any- 
thing else now.” 

“ Indeed, madam, before you sent for me, I 
had begun to understand your case otherwise. 
You are not mad. God forgive you.” 

“ Say that again.” “You are not mad.” 

“ You are to tell my husband so—but stay, 
{ hear his step—here he comes, repeat it to 
him, Dr. Ryton.” 

My yee Harold came in, he looked won- 
deringly and anxiously at me. 

“ Have you been ill in ?” he asked. 

“T have never been iin the way you have 
been taught to suppose; Dr. Ryton, repeat to 
my husband what you said to me.” 

“ Your wife, Mr. Warden. wishes me to tell 

ou that I have reason to change the opin- 
ion I expressed to you some time since.” 

“ Speak more plainly, if you please, sir,” I 
interrupted ; you spoke plainly enough just 
now.” 

“In short,” Dr. Ryton continued, only 
pausing while I spoke, not turning towards 
me, but looking at my husband steadily and 
compassionately ; “she is no more mad than 
you or 1?” 

“ What is it, then ?” Harold asked. 

“That Mrs. Warden herself must inform 
you,” he answered. He went, and Harold at- 
tended him to the door. I sat down to think. 
It was some minutes before Harold came back, 
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his face. I said in a hard voice, “I want to 
be alone—I will go to my own room—Lily 
is in the nursery, Harold will be home from 
school in half-an-hour, you will not want me 
till they go to bed.” 

“As you like,” he answered, indifferently 
and wearily ; “ I am going out—don’t you re- 
member I told you they wanted you, but you 
would not come? It is the party at Gower’s 
mother’s.” 

“ Going out again to-night—and there ?” I 
asked, pausing at the door. 

Harold turned to the window. 

“Ts it any wonder ?” he asked recklessly. 

“ No! it is no wonder that you should leave 

your home so often,” I replied quietly, while a 

rning recollection of fhalheede scandal 
came to my mind. I went up to my room, but . 

I did not pass the hours as I had intended— 
the poison of a malicious sentence rankled in 
wy eart. I paced gloomily about; a throng 
of strange thoughts pressed for recognition, 
but a ae torture strong, held the en- 
trance against them, and my me against 
my desite, spite of my endeavors. “ He loves 
you no longer! no longer!” a mocking voice 
cried. I laughed scornfully to myself—I did 
not believe it; and yet the words came again 
and again, each time louder than before. I 
would not doubt—I would know—I thought. 
The wintry afternoon (it was a bleak March 
day) had long blackened into night, my fire 
was almost out, and my room dark and 
cold, when little feet came pattering up to my 
closed door, and my children’s voices called 
me. They were come to say “ good-night.” 

I opened my door, but that room was too 
dim and chill, and peopled with too unholy 
and anhappy thoughts for them; so, with my 
little girl in my arms, and my boy’s hand in 
mine, I went down into the empty drawing- 
room, where the fire blazed cheerily and the 
lamps burnt brightly. 

“ Papa is gone out,” Harold said, glancing 
round the 


room disconsolately. 

“ Papa is gone,” Lily echoed sadly. 

But Tat down by the fire, Lily still in o- 
arms, and bade Harold bring the t boo 
which was his delight, and I would tell him 
all about the pictures. 

It was brought and-rested on my knee, the 
boy lying on the ground beside it. I leaned 
my chee — my little darling’s soft hair 
as her fair head rested quietly on my bosom, 
and I told wonderful stories to my boy with 
his upraised, wondering eyes. I was very 
gentle, and we were very happy. When 
nurse came there was a Fog outcry, and so I 
sent her away again. e children sat up an 
hour later than usual: my Lily fell adeep 
upon my bosom, and I carried her up-stairs, 
and yet her to bed myself. 

“You are a dear, dear mamma to-night,” 


and I did not look up to see the expression of Harold said, when I bent over him and kissed 
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his face after he had laid down. 
ed from my eyes—very sweet tears—I went 


Tears stream- 


down to the empty drawing-room, and sat b: 
the fire, crying quietly a long while. Then 
wiped my eyes and thought. “ If he loves 
me still, if there is yet time,” I said, and in 
my mind I turned over a fair white page of 
life, and I essayed to lift my heart penitentl 
to God ; but I sickened when I thought of 
my aah = said “ There is no 
is no * 

It was past midnight when Harold came 
home ; I was still sitting by the fire. 
Pip up still?” he said, as he came into 


re 


room. 

I did not answer ; there was a great strug- 

ge within me, I longed to throw myself on his 

, or at his feet, and to weep out my 
strange new thoughts, and hopes, and resolves 
there; but I knew I should startle him, and 
that I had taught him to dread and to hate 
my tears. Besides, the idle tale I had heard 
forced itself on my recollection—my pride 
bade me know if that were true or false, be- 
fore I humbled myself to one who might no 
longer care for me. 

“Are you not going to bed now?” my 
husband asked, throwing himself into a chair 
Opposite me. 

“ Presently,” I answered, and stole a look 
at his face: I could read nothing there; his 
eyes "ee fixed on the fire. w should I 

n 


“ Harold! I have something to ask you!” 
Something in my voice attracted his atten- 
tion ; his eyes were on me immediately. 

The struggle to keep calm and s; uiet- 
ly, made my voice sound strange and ok 
even to myself. Yet I tried to speak gayly— 
to tell him what I had heard, as a false thing 
I did not believe; knewI should hear him 
contradict ; repeated only for his amusement, 
for the sake of hearing that contradiction. 

But when he had heard me, he turned back 
to his fire—gazing, silently with a mood 
brow. I urged him to s I grew afraid. 
Then he rose, and turned a stern face upon 
me. I had never seen him look like that 


before. 

“ Wife!” he began ..... I cannot even 
now, write the words he said. They sounded 
cruel, but were only truth. He did not 
answer my charge against him — did not 
notice it; he only reminded me of what I 
had made his home. His words smote me, 
how heavily. I threw myself down before 
him. I clasped his knees. I laid my head 
upon his feet. 

“I cannot bear it to-night. Perhaps I have 
been harsh. I cannot be patient longer,” he 
said. Gently but firmly he put me by, and 
then he went oy 

I lay where he left me for some minutes, 
dbalf-stunned. 


But I heard his voice, and the 
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noise of horses’ hoofs ringing loud and clear 
on the frost-bound road. ’ 

I was at the window, and had opened the 
curtains and shutters just in time to see my 
husband riding away. Whither ? 


I did not go to bed that night. I lay on the 
ground by window, where I had thrown 
m not unconscious for a minute. I re- 


member what I ht about as I lay ; how I 
should destroy my But my energy was 
deadened, my brain numb ; and I did not rise 
to seek the means. 

I watched the stars, so bright in the bright- 
blue heaven. I watched them blankly then ; 
now I can recal exactly how they looked, 
and how they paled before the ghastly dawn. 

Ours was always a late household. No one 
Seanpling & iosh on tho easshagn drive baie 
trampli t on i ive 
the — and then a knocking at the door. 
Every sound seemed mufiled to me, for I was 
half dead with cold and pain. 

I rose with difficulty, vaguely 


wondering 
and crept down stairs. ‘The knocking grew 
louder, but my hands were almost useless, and 
trembled long enough at the door. 


Long enough! 


soon. 

Without, waited my husband, patiently— 
ay, very patiently! He waited, but he made 
no noise. I know all that followed that dread 
sight. I cannot write it. One picture you 
shall have that will be vividly present to me 
ever. 

Harold, my husband—white, cold, blood- 
stained—laid upon a couch, lying there blind, 
and deaf, and dumb. His wife as surely—so 
I thought straightway—his murderess as if she 
had stabbed him to the heart (God knows she 
had !), stretched beside him, pushing the de- 
filed, dust-soiled, blood-stained hair from his 
di brow, and pressing there her vain 
kisses; dyeing her livid cheek red, laying it 
against his; putting her hot, livid lips to his 
cold, rigid ones, and crying to him wildly, 
ceaselessly, “ Harold! husband !” 

They took me away by force. No one 
itied me much. Then, co went mad. 
od was only too merciful to me—I went mad. 

My husband, riding in reckless misery, he 
knew not where, had been thrown, and drag- 
ged sing the ground, his dark hair trailing in 

e dust. 

I believe he had been driven out by resent- 
ment at an unjust accusation, mingling with 
despair at the ght that his last chance of 
peace and quiet at home had fled, now that 
jealousy had taken form and substance in my 
mind. I do not believe his heart had ever for 
a@ moment wandered from his home ; findin 
no rest on his wife’s, it had learnt to love his 
children with something more than a father’s 
tenderness. He had suffered. O! how he 
had suffered ! 


} door was open all too 
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Volksmdrchen der Serben, etc. Popular Tales 
of the Servians, collected and edited oy 
Wuk Ste witsch Karadschitsch, and 
translated into German by his daughter Wil- 
helmine. With a Preface by Jacob Grimm, 
and a Supplement containing more than a 
thousand Jordan Proverbs. Berlin: Rei- 
mer, 1854. 


Tue late Emile: Souvestre, in one of his 
books on Brittany, tells us that there, on the 
birth of a child, the innocent young Breton 
mothers hasten, in kindly rivalry to give their 
breasts to the babe, the latest arrival amon 
them from heaven, and whose mee anesae 
_on as sanctifying the bosom to which they are 
first applied. Th isin n comeuhat daniler apir- 
it, but with more reason, that perenniall 
youthful and unsophisticated minds will al- 
ways welcome a work like the present, the most 
recent offspring of the spirit of Servian liter- 
ature ; vague and irre in its movements ; 
inarticulate mo amy te a Me vam - 

re and vigorous, the heart of Na- 
een salt ‘hanson reliable witness to the 
strength and nobleness of its first-named pa- 
rent. 

The present collection (like the Neapolitan 
“Pentamerone” of Signor Basile) contains 
not less than fifty stories; some of the wildest 
originality, but many bearing close analogies 
to the po pene gy noo cap ie 
gends, and also, as might be ex » tot 
of the more ouhent branches of the Slavo- 
nian stem. In } maces these cosmopolitan 
tales, we have frequently been struck with 
surprise at the neglect hitherto manifested by 
orthodox ethnologists for the strong ent 
in favor of the original unity of mankind de- 
rivable from the identity of the legends of 
various nations, differing apparently in kind, 
as they vary in color, manners, religion, and 
arty A passage from the observations 
which Grimm, the greatest living mas- 
ter of legendary lore, has prefixed to this col- 
lection, may be quoted in illustration of these 
remarks :— 


It will naturally be et ery that all, or 
nearly all, the springs (triebfe ) that actuates 
German legends, are found here also: the three 
brethren of whom the youngest is the best and 
most fortunate; the two brothers so like that 
even the wife of one can discover no difference 
between them, a sword being therefore laid be- 
tween her and the brother who is not her hus- 
band; lucky or baleful stars; the casting the 
serpent’s skin or the bear’s hide (by enchanted 
et the watching of the apple-tree; the 

ewing of hands and healing them again; the 
wi stepmother, of all subjects the one most 
frequently treated, and which excites in the hear- 
ers the painfullest sensation; the fish cut in 
pieces, on tasting which (as in the Swedish sto- 
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ries) all female beings bear twins; the golden 
clacking-hen with her chickens ; the broiling and 
eating of the bird’s heart ; the abduction of the 
king’s daughter in the ship with the costly wares 
exposed to view (as in the Russian tale of the 
Seven Simeons); and more such common pro- 
perty of all legends, generally, however, intro- 
uced by novel and beautiful turns (wendungen), 
or differently connected and wrought in. 


ba list ma Bm add the Water o— 
an Dragon sleeping upon treasure. Ki 
Midas is here represented by oentain ° lee 
peror Troyan with the ’s ears.” And 
RET yeep at 
at, Cindere in Servian), 
Hop o’ my Thumb, pomp ts i in 
their Slavonic forms. The incidents in 
lar fiction appear almost as limited in n 
as the notes in music. The former, 
however, seem as capabie as the latter of ex- 
hibiting an infinite variety of arrangement, ca- 
dence, and feeling. 

The following tale, for example, is, as Jacob 
Grimm points out, strikingly similar to the old 
German lay of “ Morolt und Salomon :” it also 
contains parallels to the captive king’s well- 
known reply to Cyrus—that he was thinking 
of the spokes of the chariot wheels and the 
mutability of life—muw¢ ra karw ave yivovrat Ka, 
Ta avw kato as Well as to the accident in Mac- 
beth of Birnam wood coming to Dusinane :— 


“ Whilst one sinks in the mire, another rises.” 

The consort of the all-wise Solomon loved 
another emperor, and she determined to leave 
her husband ; it was not, however, easy for her 
to escape, for Solomon watched her closely ; so 
she arranged with the other emperor, and he sent 
her a potion, which she drank, whereupon she 
lay apparently dead. When she had thus de- 
caused , Solomon cut off her little finger, to con- 
vince himself that she actually was dead ; and 
seeing that his wife had felt nothing, and was re- 
ally dead, he had her buried. The other empe- 
ror, however, bade his people go forth and un- 
tomb the lady, and bring her to him. He knew 
a means of restoring her to life; whereupon he 

took her for his consort, and lived with her. 
When Solomon the Wise heard what had come 
to pass with his wife, he prepared to seek her, 
taking many weaponed warriors along with him. 
And when he drew nigh to the abode of the.em- 
r who had taken his wife, he left his men be- 
ind in a forest with orders, so soon as they 
should hear the blast of a trumpet to follow the 
sound, and hasten to his help, each man ing a 
leafy branch before him. en Solomon went 
alone into the emperor’s castle. There he found 
his wife alone with her servants, for the emperor 
had just gone forth to hunt. When the lady 
saw her first husband, she was stricken with fear; 
she contrived, however, again to deceive him, 
and to beguile him into a chamber, and there to 
lock him up. When the emperor came home 
from hunting, his wife told him that Solomon tha 
Wise had come, and was locked up in such-and 
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such a room. “Go thither,” she said, “ go and | unlucky scholar let himself be deceived, and went 
cut him in pieces straightway ; but venture not | and grasped the staff; but as soon as he touched 
to utter a word to him, for so sure as thou lettest | it, one finger remained cleaving to it fast. See- 


him say a single word, he will outwit thee.’ 


ing, then, his ruin before his eyes, he began to 


With his naked sabre in his hands, the emperor |leap in a circle to and fro round the giant, so 
opened the door of the chamber, and went in un-|that the latter might not seize him Suddenly 


to Solomon the Wise, in order to cut his head 
off. But Solomon sat still and fearlessly on a 
cushion, and when he saw him coming up with 
the naked sabre, he began to laugh. When the 
emperor saw this, he could not refrain from ask- 
ing Solomon at what he was laughing. Where- 
upon Solomon answered that he could not but 
laugh at one emperor being about to execute 
another upon a woman’s pillow. “Since I am 
now in thy hands, fetter me, and bring me forth 
from the city, out on the field, and execute me 
publicly. Let the trumpet sound thrice, so that 


every one may hear, and whoever will may come 


and see. Then will the forest itself hasten hither 


to behold one emperor executing another.” The 
emperor was anxious to try whether it was true 
that the forest would come to see one emperor 
slaying another. So he fettered Solomon, and 
placed him in a common cart, and, with the ser- 
vants and the people of the castle, brought him 
out to the field for execution. As they were go- 
ing along, Solomon beheld the fore-wheels of 
the cart, and suddenly burst into laughter. The 
emperor, who was riding near him, asked him at 
what he was laughing. He replied, “I cannot 
but laugh when I behold how one felloe of the 
wheel sinks into the mire, whilst the other rises 
thereout.” Then the emperor turned away, and 
said, ‘‘ Now thanks be to God! people call him 
Solomon the All-wise, and he is a fool. Mean- 
while they reached the place where Solomon was 
to be executed; the emperor then ordered the 
trumpet to be sounded once. When Solomon’s 
warriors heard the trumpet they broke up; at 
the second trumpet-sound they moved on ; yet 
none could see them, but only the green boughs 
which they bare before them like a moving forest. 
The emperor beholding the forest really coming, 
was astonished, and convinced of the truth of 
what Solomon had said; and he ordered the 
trumpet to sound a third time. That moment 
Solomon’s warriors reached the place, and freed 
their lord. But the emperor, with all his servants 
and courtiers, was seized and hewn down. 


Again, that capital operation in ophthalmic 
surgery which Ulysses performed on Polyphe- 
mus, and Sinbad on the one-eyed giant, 1s to 
be found fully detailed in this collection, Ulys- 
ses or Sinbad being represented by a scholar, 
and the masticated comrades by an unlucky 
priest. The Servian version, however, con- 
tains some further particulars which may in- 
terest comparative mythologists and others :— 


When the giant saw that the scholar had 
escaped him, he bethought him what he should 
do; so he opened the entrance of the cavern, 
and reached the scholar a staff, with these words: 
— Since thou hast escaped me, take the staff 


he remembered his clasp-knife which he wore, 
so he drew it forth, and cut off the finger that 
was cleaving to the staff, and thus escaped ha 

ily. Now did he mock the giamt and deride 

im, whilst driving the flocks away before him. 
The giant, although blind, pursued him, and so 
they came to a great water. Then did the schol- 
ar straightway perceive that he might drown the 
giant in the water; so he began to whistle around 
him, and to jeer him. By little and little the 
giant drew nearer, and thought to catch the schol- 
ar, when he came just to the edge of the water; 
the scholar then ran against him from behind, 
and pushed him in, and the giant was drowned. 
Then the scholar drove away the flock in peace, 
and home he came, in good plight, though with- 
out the priest. 


The singular originality to which we allud- 
ed as characteristic of some of the legends in 
this collection, is chiefly to be met with in 
those that treat of the Vila, a Servian spirit 
sonny corresponding with the German Wald- 


i- 


She inhabits the loftiest mountains and rocks, 
we quote the translator,] loves the neighbor- 
ood of waters, and is described as ever young, 
fair of face, clad in a white airy garment, and 
with long hair floating about her bosom and 
shoulders. She does no one harm without cause, 
but once excited or injured, she avenges herself 
fiercely and in divers ways, wounding her ene- 
my cither in the hands or feet. No mortal can 
be healed of such wounds, for his whole life he 
languishes; or else, piercing his heart, she in- 
flicts on him immediate death. A popular son 
makes her give the following account of her oti- 
gin :—The mountain bore me and swathed me 
in green leafage; the morning dew suckled me ; 
forest breezes rocked me and were my nurses. 


ore 


We shall now quote the first of these Vila 
tales. The idea of making the descent of the 
Vilas imparts a curative capability to the water, 
was possibly derived from the account of the 
Bethesda pool in St. John’s Gospel, chap. v. 


Righteousness and Unrightcousness. 


A king had two sons, of whom one was cun- 
ning and unrighteous, while the other was good 
and righteous. After their father’s death the 
unrighteous son said to the righteous, “ Go forth 
from me; we can live together no longer. Here 
thou hast 300 pieces of gold and a horse; that is 
thy share of the inheritance. Expect no more.” 
So the second son took the 300 pieces of gold 
and the horse, and set out on his journey, saying, 
“ Now, thanks be to God that so much of all the 





that thou mayest drive the flock; for without it 
thou wilt not get a single sheep to stir.” The 





kingdom hath fallen to my share.” After some- 
time the brothers met one another as they were 
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riding along a road. The righteous brother im- 
mediately called out to the unrighteous. “God 
help thee, my brother!” But the other answer- 
ed,“ God give thee nought but sorrow! Why 
art thou ever making mention of God? Un- 
righteousness is worth more than righteousness.” 
Then answered the good brother: “ Come, I will 
wager that unrighteousness is not better than 
righteousness.” And they staked 100 pieces of 
gold, and agreed that the first man they met 
should decide the wager. And as they went on 
the Devil met them; he was on horseback, and 
had changed himself into a monk. So they ask- 
ed him which was the best, righteousness or un- 
righteousness? The Devil said, “ Unrighteous- 
ness,” and the good brother lost a hundred pieces 
of gold. Then they bet a second hundred, and 
also a third, and according to the decision of the 
devil, who met them under different forms, the 
good brother lost the whole of his 300 pieces of 
gold, and his horse besides. Then he said, 
“Praise be to God! though I have no more 
ieces of gold, I still have my eyes, and these 
will stake against thee.” So he wagered his 
eyes that righteousness was better than unright- 
eousness. ‘Then did his brother, seeking a jud 
no longer, draw forth a knife, and therewith he 
put out both the other’s eyes; and said, “ Now 
thou art eyeless, may righteousness help thee.” 
The pitiable one, however, praised God notwith- 
standing, and said, * For God’s righteousness 
have I given mine eyes; and now, my brother, I 
only pray thee to give me a little water in a 
vessel, that I may moisten my lips and wash 
my wounds, and then to lead me on, and leave 
me by the well near to the fir-tree.” His brother 
hearkened unto him, and gave him water in a 
vessel, and led him on, and left him by the well 
near to the fir-tree. And as the unhappy one 
was standing there, suddenly he Keard, one night 
at a certain hour, the Vilas coming to the Spring 
and bathing themselves, while they said to one 
another, “ Know ye, companions, that the king’s 
one is languishing in leprosy? And though 
the king hath summoned all the leeches, not one 
of them can heal her. If only some one knew 
it, and took of this water immediately after we 
leave it and caused the king’s daughter to bathe 
therein, in four-and-twenty hours she would be 
whole, even as any one who is dumb, blind, or 
lame, will be cured by this water.” Then the 
cock crowed, and the Vilas vanished. Then did 
the unhappy one drag himself forward, creeping 
on all fours, down from the fir-tree even to the 
water, and he washed his eyes with it, and heal- 
ed his face instantly. Then he filled the vessel 
with the water, and hastened to the king whose 
daughter lay sick in sepener and said to him, 
“T have come to heal the daughter; if she ad- 
mits me, she shall be whole in four-and-twenty 
hours.” So as soon as the king heard this, the 
new leech was brought into the maiden’s cham- 
ber, and he directed her to be bathed in the 


t 


t 


water. And when a day and a night had passed 
away, the maiden was whole, and pure of all 
leprosy. So the king was greatly rejoiced there- 
at, and gave him half his kingdom and his 
daughter to wife; and so he became the king’s 
son-in-law, and, n 
country. 





ext to the king, the first in the 
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All this was soon known throughout the king- 


dom, and it came also to the ears of the brother, 
who had said that unrighteousness was better 


han righteousness. He now thought, “ My 


brother must have found his luck under the-fia, 
tree 
First of all he took water in a vessel, then he 
went under the fir-tree, and there he drew forth a 
knife and put out his eyes. When it was night 
and the appointed hour, the Vilas came again to 
bathe, and they talked of the healing of the prin- 
cess. “ Some one,” they said, “ must have over- 
heard.us saying that she might be cured by this 
Water. Some one, mayhap, is even now listenin 


So he went off to seek it for himself, 


© us: come and see.” So they searched around, 


and came under the fir-tree, and discovered him 
who had come to seek his fortune, and had pre- 
viously always said that unrightcousness was 
better than righteousness. Then they seized him, 
and tore him asunder, into four pieces. And so 
did unrighteousness assist the accursed.” 


The novelty of the next tale is so great, that 


notwithstanding its fragmentary appearance 
and unsatisfactory conclusion, we shi 
8° | unabridged :— 


quote it. 


“ Of the Maiden that is Nimbler than the Horse.” 
There was once a maiden that had not been 


engendered of father and mother, but the Vilas 
had formed her out of snow which they : 
drawn up in midsummer, on St. Elias’s day, out 
of a bottomless defile. 
ed her, and the dews had nurtured her; the wood 
had clothed her with its leaves, and the meadow 
had adorned her with its fairest flowers. She was 
whiter than snow, rosier than the rosebuds, more 
radiant than the sun; so beautiful, that no mai- 
den like her hath ever come into the world, nor: 
will one like her ever be born upon it. 


had 


The wind had quicken- 


This damsel now caused proclamation to be 


made throughout the world, that on such and 
such a day, at such and such a place, a race 
should be run, and that she would belong to. 


whatsoever youth should overtake her on horse- 
back in the running. In a few days these tidings 
were noised abroad over the whole world, and 
thousands of wooers straightway came it cana 
all riding horses so splendid that you could never 
have said that one was better than another. The 
emperor’s son himself came upon the race-course. 
The wooers now stationed themselves on horse-. 
back, one after another, in due order: the dam- 
sel, however, took her place in the midst, upon 
her own feet, without a horse, and then she said 
to them—‘“ There, at the winning post, I have 
fixed a golden apple; whichever of you getteth: 
there first and taketh it, to him will I belong; 
but if I reach the goal before you, and take the 
apple, know that ye shall all fall dead upon the 
earth.” ' 
The riders, however, were as if dazzled, each 
of them hoping in his heart to win the maiden ; 
and they said to one another—‘“ We are well as- 
sured beforehand, that the maiden on foot can 
never outrun any of us, but one from among Be: 
he in sooth to = tel God and fortune wish 
to-day, shall take her home as his bride.” Then 
the maiden clapped her hands, and they all sprang 
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away along the race course. When they had 
half way the maiden had’ sped far before 

| ond for under her shoulders she had unfolded 
Then did one rider reproach the 

they spurred and lashed their horses, 


ees 


time. And when the waiden saw herself pressed 

still more closely, she let fall a tear, which soon 

turned into roaring torrents, wherein all were 

well n drowned: the emperor’s son alone, 

swimming with his horse, followed the maiden. 

But when he saw that the maiden had far out- 

stri him, he adjured her thrice in the name 

p to stand still. Then she remained stand- 

the place where she was. So he took 

lifted her up on his horse behind him, 

to the dry land, and wended 

through a chain of mountains. But 

when he reached the highest peak he turned 
maiden had disappeared. 


tales may be considered 
as exhibiting some peculiar features of Ser- 
vian fiction. But we find therein numerous 
other novel and wild or beautiful ‘motiven. 


trees, the 
nes castles: an e 


is only ter: a mystic 


unaccompanied by aught save | "! 


daughter t ing a flute besi corpse, 
ofits the tet Sabeam el the latest twi-| 


ennene ance Gn and. let what he did. to 


ik 


he might listen to what the man. might begin. 
As soon as the man was on dry he alight- 
ed from his horse, and took a long flute, coiled 
and checkered to behold, like one 


5 
i 
407 Be 


“ELL 
He 


(aume 
FE be 

Fiirss sEe¢ 
eedtaliici 


wings, that the im 

hastened to see. what it was: 
ite the Emperor, “ If thou wishest to see 
son while he is yet alive, bring me quickly back 
that whence thou leddest me away.” 


s 


4257 
bis fay He 


gE 


claimed, “ Let 
his father ~ oy him.” wane, Ce woman 
ve the prince hi again, and blew w 
fim. ‘Aon when he had come back to life ‘the 
the woman gave him up to the Emperor, who 
gave the woman the horse in return. 
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“ Why is the Sole of your Foot Uneven? 


“When the devils revolted from God and fled 
to. the Earth, they took the sun along with them, 
it upon a 

ut 


a the Emperor of the Devils stu 
ce, and carried ®% over his shoulder. 


‘the Devils, 


‘Now let us dive and 
go ’ And the Devil an- 
swered, ‘Well, come on!’ Then the holy 
archangel dived down, and brought up some sand 
feared, howowgg, that the holy archangel sight in 
, however, 6 holy might in 
oe mean time a the sun _ him. = 
ought s im ; he spat upon the earth, an 
out of hi ol sp) a magpie to guard the 
sun for him until he dived and brought sand 
with his teeth up from the bottom. But as soon 
as the Devil dived below. the holy archangel 
made the sign of the cross with his hand, and 
covered the sea immediately with ice nine ells 
thick. Quickly then he grasped the sun, and 
flew away with it to heaven, the ee. 
ing with all her might. When the il heard 
the voice of the magpie, he guessed .what had 
happened, and turned round as quickly as he 
might. When he came towards surface he 
found the sea frozen over, and saw that he could 
not get out. So he speedily turned once more 
to the bottom, and got a stone, and broke a hole 
th the ice, and pursued the holy archangel. 


y had the holy archangel set one foot in|‘ 


heaven, when the Devit him by the other, 
holy 
wounded, came with sun 

he wept and lamented, seying 


like thee a little hollow in the sole.” And so,as 
God ordained amongst all men, a little hollow was 
formed in the soles of both feet, and thus it re- 
mained even unto the present day. 
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a foal for certain cakes of earth which Rey- 
nard had baked and covered enticingly with 
honey, and how the wolf contrived to deweur 
this in the fox’s absence, and how the fox, 
with an instructive regard for his commissariat, 


“ When he had & good way off, he ate two 
of the cheeses, bung the third’ Goon’ fis neck, 
and then set fo on his journey. As he was 
going slong, he met the wolf who had devoured 
is 


about midnight, and the sky was cloudless. The 
fox then brought the wolf to a river, and show- 
ing him the moon which was mirrored t 

‘Only look at that splendid cheese in the: 
water! But must lap hard to lap it out ae 
I did mine’ 


ble to walk, thou must 
lucky wolf actually 
who began singing, 


—the sick carries sound!’ 


‘Nothing, my wolf. I’m only 
Whereupon he continued singing, car- 
ries the sound—the sick carries 1!’ and 
80 on, until they came to a house 

was a wedding. When the wedding gues: 

the fox singing thus, they came out 
to praise his song. But he told them 
sing much more beautifully if they let 
the house, — up on the loft. 
guests gave permission. After 
wolf (with the.fox on his back) had with 
difficulty climbed up to the loft, [the 
which was twisted out of slender 


Se loft, bat 


and haed away. The poor wolf, however, was 
y ° 
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challenged the wolf to jump against him over a 
pole which was standing near them, and round 
which people are wont to pile up hay. 

“The wolf to his own destruction consented. 
For after they had both jumped once or twice 
backwards and forwards, the fox told the wolf 
that he was not jumping quite right, for he kept 
going more and more to the side, instead of 
jumping straight over the pole. The wolf again 
attempted to jump over the pole, and spitted 
himself on it. hen the fox saw this he was 
immeasurably rejoiced, and he said to the wolf, 
*Rest thyself, my little wolf, rest thyself; thou 
wilt be down presently.’ But as the wolf strug- 
gied to and fro, the pole pierced him through 
and through, so that at last he slipt down it even 
to the ground. The fox, having now avenged 
himself, Jeft him with these words: ‘ I have long 
since woftifout my boots on thy account, since 
thou didst devour my foal.” : 


No one can now complain of much de- 
ficiency in material for the study of this re- 
markable Servian people—the most promising 
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section of the Slavonian family. Ranke has 
described with fulness and accuracy their 
eventful political career. Carl Haag has vivid- 
ly represented the noble forms and picturesque 
costume of a Servian tribe. The ular @® 
poetry of the Servians (see ‘ L. G.’ for LM 15, 
1853), their legends, and their proverbs, the 
outcome respectively of their imagination and 
fancy, their inventive, humorous, and narra- 
tive powers, and their practical wisdom, have 
now been collected and rendered accessible to 
the non-Slavonian reader. To complete our 
knowledge of the Servian people as thinking 
and sentient beings, it remains only for Dr. 
Wuk and his daughter to continue their labors, 
and, by collecting and Lage the popular 
superstitions and melodies of their country- 
men, to supply us with the means of esti- 
mating the religious sentiment of the Servians, 
the depth and richness of their emotive 
faculty. 


il 





THE BOOK. 


I come from haunts of coot and kern, 
I make a sudden sally, . 
And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty Thorps, a little town, 
And halfa hundred bridges. 


Till last by Philip’s farm I flow, 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks T fret, 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter as I flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 
Bat I go on for ever. 


I wind about, and in and ont, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
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And here and there a lively trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 


And here and there a-foaming flake 
Upon me, as I travel ; 
_ With many a silvery water-break 
Above the golden gravel. 


And draw them all along, and flow 

To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers ; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming sallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars, 
I loiter round my cresses. 


And out again I curve and flow, 
To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 
TENNYSON. 





